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HENDERSON,  KENTUCKY,  HONORS  AUDUBON,  THE  FAMOUS  NATURALIST. 

A    SCULPTURED    BRONZE    MEMORIAL    TABLET  ERECTED. 

On  the  Main  street  side  of  Mann  Bros,  department  store,  Henderson,  Ky.,  there  is  a  new  bronze  memorial  tablet,  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  the  Henderson  County  Historical  Society,  designed  by  George  H.  Honig,  Evansville  Sculptor,  and  generously  erected  by  Mann  Bros. 


It  is  in  honor  of  John  James  Audubon,  America's  noted  naturalist  of  the  past  century. 
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(Wntten  for  the  Henderson  Journal  by 
Young  E.  Allison,  on  the  Editorial  staff 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal) 


DESIGNER 


The  women  of  the  Historical  Society 
were  fortunate,  indeed,  in  the  choice  of 
George  H.  Honig,  of  Evansville,  to  exe- 
cute the  Audubon  placque  so  generous- 
ly provided  for  by  Mann  Bros.  The 
portrait  medalion  at  the  head  of  the  tab- 
let is  a  triumph  of  art  both  in  spirit  and 
execution.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
original  portrait,  or  its  marvelous  re- 
production in  line  drawing,  will  recog- 
nize with  a  thrill  that  Mr.  Honig  has 
seized  its  very  spirit  of  wild  freedom 
and  virile  beauty  and  has  called  to  life 
in  bronze  that  which  the  painter  saw  in 
Audubop  and  fixed  forever  as  the  ideal 
of  Nature's  own  Forester.  I  have  seen 
many  memorial  tablets,  executed  by 
many  artists,  but  none  exceeds  Honig's 
Audubon  in  the  wide  and  splendid 
sweep  of  its  lines — lines  so  few  that  the 
very  simplicity  and  meagreness  of  the 
means  used  astonishes  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  effects  it  produces.  It  is 
an  art  treasure  Henderson  should  jeal- 
ously guard.  The  name  of  Honig  may 
yet  add  great  prestige  to  the  itinerary  of 
art  in  the  thing  itself. 


GEORGE  H.  HONIG.  Sculpto; 
EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


SCULPTURED  AUDUBON  BRONZE  TABLET 
HENDERSON.  KENTUCKY 


—The  Henderson  Journal.  May  21.  1926. 


By  Thomas  James  de  la  Hunt 


a    FURTHER     praiseworthy  step 
I  Z&     toward    perpetuating-   in  Hen- 
\J-  jL  derson  the  name  and  fame  of 
j  John    James    Audubon,     was  taken 
|  just  a  month   ago.  when   a  bronze 
'bas-relief  memorial  tablet  was  for- 
mally unveiled    by    the  Henderson 
County    Historical    society     upon  a 
building  that  now  stands  on  the  site 
where  Audubon  for  a  time  had  lived 
and  —  in     pioneer     parlance — "kept 
store." 

The  liberal  public  spirit  of  Mann 
brothers,  who  own  the  present  mod- 
ern edifice,  made  this  occasion  pos- 
sible, and  the  dedicatory  exercises 
over  which  Miss  Susan  Starling 
Towles  presided,  were  witnessed  by 
numerous  Indiana  people,  drawn 
thither  through  interest  in  Audubon 
himself  besides  the  circumstance 
that  Evansville's  sculptor,  George  H. 
I  Honig,  was  designer  of  tbe  artistic 
|  tablet,  charming  in  its  simplicity. 

The  medallion  portrait  (three- 
quarter  life  size)  shows  Mr.  Honig's 
finished  technique,  along  with  his 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  and  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of' what  a  speaking  likeness  can 
be  produced  in  relief.  It  was  copied 
from  an  original  portrait  of  Audu- 
bon, which  seems  to  betray  the 
touch  of  Matthew  Harris  Jouett. 
The  artist-scientist's  personality  is 
no  less  striking  in  bronze  than 
through  the  medium  of  oil  on  can- 
vas, and  as  one  studies  the  contour 
of  features  from  brow  to  chin,  the 
conviction  grows  upon  a  beholder 
that  Audubon  was  a  man  to  persist 
in  living  the  sort  of  life  he  loved, 
near  to  nature's  heart,  regardless  of 
conventionalities. 

*    *  * 

The  greatest  painter  of  birds  and 
animals  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  Jean  Jacques  Audubon 
(as  his  baptismal  name  would  Indi- 
cate before  Americanized  into  "John 
James")  was  of  French  parentage, 
born  on  a  Louisiana  plantation  near 
New  Orleans. 

Going  back  a  generation,  it  is  told 
that  the  naturalist's  father  was  next 
to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  21 
children,  all  of  whom  attained  ma- 
turity, and  it  was  a  veritable  occa- 
sion in  the  French  village  when 
they  lived  to  watch  M.  and  Mme. 
Audubon  with  their  flock  of  one- 
and-twenty  young  Audubons  each 
Sunday  morning  devoutly  attending 
the  Huguenot  church  where  they 
worshipped. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  home 
nest  was  overflowing,  or  there  might 
have  been  other  reasons  why  the  par- 
ents of  this  numerous  brood  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  their  twen- 
tieth child  to  seek  his  own  fortune  in 
the  outside  world  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  12.  The  lad  was 
equipped  with  suitable  clothing,  some 
extra,  garments  and  the  parental  ben- 
diction,  and  the  first  job  he  obtained 
was  before  the  mast  of  a  fishing 
vessel  bound  for  America. 

When  17  he  was  rated  an  able  sea- 
man. His  majority  found  him  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  at  25  he  was 
in  command  of  a  small  craft  of  his 
own,  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  which  he 
later  accumulated.  From  this  and 
from  a  West  Indian  estate  he  (had 
bought  he  grew  comfortably  wealthy, 
land  his  prominence  won  for  him.  a 
commission  as  commander  of  a 
French  man-of-war.  His  early  cruis- 
jes  brought  him  frequently  to  the 
United  States.  He  acquired  land- 
holdings  in  both  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana,  and  in  the  latter  state 
wedded  a  beautiful  Creole  girl,  Anne 
Moynette,  the  daughter  of  wealthy 
parents.  To  this  marriage  were  born 
one  daughter  and  three  sons,  John 
James  being  the  youngest,  and  a  few 
years  after  his  birth  Madame  Audu- 


bon lost  her  life  during  an  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves  on  a  plantation  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

Ere  long  the  bereaved  husband 
married  again,  bringing  from  France 
a  stepmother  who — as  in  the  case  of 
Sally  (Bush)  Lincoln  and  the  boy, 
Abraham — seemed  to  give  her  step- 
son as  much  loving  care  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  offspring,  while  the 
roving  father  continued  to  sail  the 
seas. 

e    •  6 

Love  of  birds  was  marked  in  John 
James  Audubon  from  infancy,  and  it 
soon  became  a  childish  ambition  to 
reproduce  on  paper  the  bright  plum- 
age songsters  he  saw  in  the  forests 
all  about  his  Louisiana  home.  But 
Ihe  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
'crude  attempts,  and  from  year  to 
year  on  his  recuring  birthday  would 
burn — it  is  said — all  his  sketches  of 
the  preceding  12  months. 

His  father  succeeded  in  placing' 
him  for  a  time  as  a  pupil  in  the  ate- 
lier of  the  renouwned  Jacques  Louis 
David  in  Paris,  but  the  rigid  master 
sought  vainly  to  train  the  nature- 
loving'  youth  in  a  school  that  was 
classic  to  the  last  degree.  Young 
Audubon  dutifully  copied  the  still 
life  models  set  before  him  in  the  stu- 
dio, but  ignored  all  such  when  out- 
side, preferring  to  spend  his  time  col- 
lecting specimens  in  the  woods  or 
making  sketches  of  his  feathered 
friends. 

At  length  the  father  came  to  rea- 
lize that  his  son's  pronounced  bent 
was  toward  the  life  of  a  naturalist. 
With  good  eensa  he  relinquished,  his 
own  desire  for  his  son  to  enter  the 
navy  and  develop  into  a.  maritime 
hero,  and  sent  the  17-year-old  boy  to 
live  on  a  farm  he  owned  near  Phila- 
delphia. 


"No  boy  was  ever  happier,"  says 
one  biographer,  regarding  this  pe- 
riod of  Audubon's  life.  "On  this 
beautiful  farm,  through  which  ranj 
a  cool  and  deeply  shaded  stream,  he 
spent  many  happy  days  doing  thej 
things  he  loved, — drawing,  fishing', 
hunting,  roaming  and  collecting 
specimens  of  natural  history.  I 
His  home  became  a  most  interesting' 
museum,  filled  with  drawings  ofl 
birds  and  animals,  all  sorts  of  birds'' 
eggs,  many  stuffed  animals  and| 
birds." 

On  an  adjacent  farm  lived  the 
Blakewells,  an  English  family  fcr 
whom  Audubon  at  first  cherished 
unreasoning  antipathy,  owing  to 
their  nationalitj'.  But  this  senti- 
ment was  dissipated  on  accidentally 
discovering  that  Mr.  Blakewell  was 
fond  of  hunting  and  knew  much 
about  birds.  Audubon's  first  call 
at  this  neighbor's  home  brought 
labout  acquaintance  with  the  daugh- 
j  ter  of  the  house,  Lucy  Blakewell, 
'who  later  became  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

Before  Mr.  Blakewell  would  con- 
sent to  their  marriage,  he  insisted 
upon  Audubon's  accepting  a  position 
with  a  New  York  firm  in  order  to 
get  some  practical  training.  The 
ardent  suitor  readily  complied,  but 
the  attempt  proved  but  the  first  of 
successive  business  failures,  as  it 
was  the  younger  man  to  give  his 
serious  attention  to  anything  other 
than  birds  and  trees. 

It  was  a  year  and  a  half  after 
their  marriage  that  the  young  couple, 
with  their  first-born  son,  took  their 
wedding  journey,  which  was  very 
much  of  an  al  fresco  tour.  Going 
on  horseback  to  Pittsburgh,  they 
there  embarked  on  a .  flat-boat  for 
Louisville,  and  it  may  be  believed 


that  no  bride  and  groom  ever  spent 
a  more  joyou3   honeymoon,  free  to 
tie  up  their  primitive  craft  at  some  | 
shady    spot   on   the   bank  whenever 
they    felt   disposed    toward  fishinK. 
or  for  a  ramble  through  the  wood- 
land to  hunt  wild  game  or  to  paint' 
some  of   the   countless  varieties  of; 
birds. 

...  j 

Audubon      himself     wrote  some 
twenty    years    later    of    this  trip: 
••When  I  think  of  those  times  and 
call  back  to  my  mind  the  grandeur 
and   beauty    of   those   almost  unin- 
habited  shores;    when    I    picture  to 
myself  the  dense  and  lofty  summits 
of"  the  forest  that  everywhere  spread 
along    the    hills    and    overhung  the 
margins  of   the  stream,  unmolested 
by   the   axe  of   the  settler;  when  I 
know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe 
navigation    of   that   river    had  been 
by  the  blood  of  many  worthy  Vir- 
ginians: when  I  see  that  no  longer 
anv  aborigines  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  the  vast  herds  of  elk,  deer  and 
buffalo  which  once  pastured  on  those 
hills  and  in    those   valleys,  making 
for   themselves    great    roads   to  the 
several  salt  springs,  have  ceased  to 
exist;   when  I  reflect  that  all  this 
grand  portion  of  our  Union,  instead 
of  being  in  a  state  of  nature  is  now, 
more  or  less  covered  with  villages 
farms  and   towns  where  the  din  of 
hammers  and  machinery  is  constant- 
ly heard;   that  the   woods  are  fast 
disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day 
and  the  fire  by  night;  that  hundreds 
of  steamboats  are  gliding  to  and  fro 
:0ver  the   whole  length   of   this  ma- 
jestic river;  when  I  see  the  surplus 
population  of  Europe  coming  to  as- 
sist in  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
and    transplanting    civilization  into 
its  darkest  recesses;  when  I  remem- 
ber these  extraordinary  changes  have 
all  taken  place  in  the  short  period 
of   20   years,   I   pause,   wonder  and, 
although   I  know  all   to   be  a  __fact. 
can  scarcely  believe  its  reality. 
.    .  . 

,  £  t  Louisville  a  partnership  was  en- 
tered into  with  a  friend,  Ferdinand 
Rosier,  but  with  as  scant  success  as 
had  attended  the  venture  in  New 
York  and  efforts  made  in  two  other 
places  proved  equally  fruitless.  S6 
that  the  firm  dissolved  and  Audu- 
bon took  up  his  abode  about  1810 
in  Henderson,  where  his  second  son 
was  born.  ... 

Rather  than  detail  his  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  failure  here,  or 
circumstances  of  his  association  with 
his  brother-in-law  at  New  Orleans, 
it  is  more  interesting  to  recall  his 
personal  delight  in  the  long  days 
and  weeks  spent  in  the  trackless 
wilderness  with  no  companion  but 
the  faithful  dog  shown  in  the  por- 
trait of  Audubon  by  his  son,  J.  *V. 
Audubon.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that 
new  additions  were  not  made  to  his  , 
already  profuse  collection.  Some- 
times he  had  first  to  shoot  the  birds 
and  then  cleverly  place  them  in  nat- 
ural positions  before  he  was  able 
to  paint  them.  Others  he  is  said  to 
have  drawn  with  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful telescope,  thus  portraying  them 
in  their  native  surroundings.  With 
gun  in  hand  and  color-box  strapped 
to  his  side;  in  rough  but  durable 
garb-  he  presented  a  picturesque  fig- 
ure and  looked  the  part  of  the 
"American  Woodsman"  under  which 
title  be  loved  to  describe  himself. 

Financial  reverses  overtook  him  in 
the  loss  of  the  legacy  of  $17,000  be 
queathed  to  him  by  his  father,  who 
had  died  in  France.  Mismanagement 
of  tills  by  the  Virginia  agent  who, 
held  it  in  trust  at  Richmond,  left 
Audubon  penniless  yet  wholly  undls- 
couraged.  He  gave  drawing  lessons 
and  made  crayon  portraits  as  a 
means  of  support,  and  the  members 
of    the    Southwestern    Indiana  His- 


torical  Society  will  recall  that  a.  por- 
trait of  Judge  Thomas  Towles  of 
Henderson,  by  Audubon  was  dis- 
played before  the  society  when  Miss 
Susan  Towles  (a  granddaughter  of 
the  subject)  delivered  an  address 
upon  Audubon's  life  and  work,  in 
February,  1924,  at  Evansville. 

Madame  Audubon  worked  as  a 
family  governess  in  New  Orleans  and 
In  Natchez,  and  conducted  a  select 
school  at  Bayou  Sara  where— like 
the  tradition  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
Kentucky — it  is  related  that  her  hus- 
band assisted  by  giving  lessons  in 
dancing  and  music.  He  did  all  kinds 
of  manual  labor,  even  to  painting  the 
cabin  of  a  steamboat,  to  raise  money 
for  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  in  1824, 
which  proved  the  turning  point  in 
his  career. 

He  was  fortunate  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  di  Canlno,  a 
nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon  and 
an  ornithologist  of  the  very  first 
rank,  who  had  come  to  America  to 
complete  the  work  left  unfinished 
by  the  death  In  1813  of  his  contem- 
porary, Alexander  Wilson.  Bona- 
parte had  heard  through  "Wilson  of 
Audubon  and  upon  seeing  his  draw- 
ings, urged  that  they  be  given  to 
the  world  through  publication. 
*    *  * 

Full  of  hope,  Audubon  hastened 
back  to  his  wife,  then  in  Louisiana, 
with  the  determination  to  accom- 
plish something  worthwhile.  Fate, 
however,  seemed  against  him.  In  a 
single  night  200  of  his  choicest 
paintings  were  destroyed  by  rats; 
but,  undismayed,  he  once  more  in- 
vaded the  forest  to  reproduce  the 
lost  sketches.  In  1826  he  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  for  England  carrying 
his  portfolio  whose  contents  he  ex- 
pected to  exhibit.  His  work  needed 
only  to  be  seen  to  command  favor- 
able attention,  and  he  was  warmly 
praised  by  such  men  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Christopher  North  and  Lord 
Herschell  in  England;  and  in  France 
Baron  Humboldt,  Cuvier  and  St. 
Hilaire  generously  acknowledged  his 
ability. 

In  1S27  appeared  the  prospectus 
(containing  five  plates)  of  his  stu- 
pendous work,  "The  Birds  of  Amer- 
ica," planned  to  consist  of  four  vol- 
umes in  elephant  folio  size  and  to 
sell  at  $1,000  per  set.  This  price 
seemed  prohibitive  at  that  period  and 
Audubon  himself  had  not  money 
enough  to  have  paid  for  a  single 
copy,  but  through  the  kindly  Influ- 
ence of  his  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, he  sold  several  paintings  at 
handsome  prices.  By  continuing  this, 
'he  was  enabled  to  support  himself 
and  pay  his  engravers'  bills  as  they 
came  in. 

On  returning  to  America  in  1829 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  such  men  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Washington  Irving,  who 
not  only  subscribed  for  the  work 
but  gave  letters  of  personal  com- 
mendation and  introduced  Audubon 
to  President  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  other  distinguished  na- 
tional officials.  The  first  volume  of 
the  series  appeared  in  New  York  in 
1 1830:  the  second  in  1834;  the  third 
in  1837;  andfthe  last  in  1839. 

The  entire  series  included  435 
colored  plates,  representing  a  total 
of  1,055  figures  of  birds  the  full  size 
of  life,  a  triumph  of  genius  and  per- 
sistence which  later  generations 
havo  never  surpassed,  so  that  it  may 
still  ,be  well  characterized  in  the 
words  of  Cuvier,  as  "the  most  mag- 
nificent monument  which  Art  has 
reared  to  Nature." 

Following-  the  appearance  of  the 


first  volume  of  this  series  Audubcn 
undertook  the  writing  of  his  "Orni- 
thological Biographies  of  America," 
which  was  published  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  five  volumes,  between 
1831  ancl  1839;  Its  contents  embrac- 
ing many  interesting  remlnir=ences 
of  personal  adventure,  with  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  character. 

Prince  Canino  likewise  published 
a  series  of  folio  volumes  on  the  birds 
of  America,  In  1826,  Illustrated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  artist,  Titian 
Peale,  who  drew  each  specimen  from 
a  recent  bird,  thus  reproducing  with 
marvelous  fidelity  their  natural  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  coloring.  His 
talent  was  supplemented  by  the  su- 
perior facility  of  Alexander  Lawt  n 
the  engraver,  who — again  with  the 
actual  birds  before  him — transferred 
the  drawings  to  copper  with  un- 
rivalled skill  and  accuracy. 

Each  proof  in  turn  received  its  in- 
dividual coloring  and  impressions  at 
the  hands  of  Rider,  the  foremost 
plate-worker  of  his  time,  making' 
every  one  practically  a  'remarque.'l 
A  set  of  this  Bonaparte-Canino  work] 
[was  owned  for  more  than  half  a  cen-| 
tury  in  a  Perry  county  private  li-' 
brary,  that  Hamilton  Smith,  sr., 
long  president  of  the  American  Can- 
nel  Coal  Company  and  of  the  Indiana 
cotton  mills;  two  leading  industries 
in   the   early   history   of  Cannelton. 

His  eldest  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  ' 
Alfred  Hennen,  inherited  the  books 
and  they  were  removed  with  other 
heirlooms  to  "Fern  Cliff'  he  country 
home  in  Hawesvllle,  where  the  editor 
of  this  column  has  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  them  more  than 
once.  .  - 
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John  James  Audubon  in  Kentucky 


By  J.  S.  Wade 


THERE  are  few  of  the  world's  great  men  whose 
names  should  be  held  in  more  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  the  people  of  Kentucky  than  of  that  love- 
able  character,  John  James  Audubon,  the  famous  ornithol- 
ogist. Although  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  State,  he  was 
always  greatly  enamored  of  its  charms,  and  he  not  only  re- 
turned to  it  again  and  again  at  every  opportunity  but 
he  always  by  word  and  by  pen  seized  every  chance  to 
manifest  his  delight  in  and  admiration  for  it  and  for  its 
people.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  striking  because  he  was 
not  always  fully  understood  by  some  of  his  Kentucky 
friends  during  the  early  part  of  his  career  there.  He  was 
thought  at  times  by  some  of  his  neighbors  to  be  a 
bit  indolent  because  he  did  not  stick  more  closely 
to  his  "bread  and  butter  occupation,"  and  be- 
cause he  appeared  to  them  to  be  also 
"suthin'  peculiarsome,"  as  Dennis  Hanks 
said  of  young  Abe  Lincoln,  for  the 
reason  that  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  exploring  fields  and  forests 
for,  and  making  drawings  of,  the 
Kentucky  birds.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know,  however,  that  later  on  in  life, 
when  Audubon  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity and  became  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  workers  of 
the  world,  his  sterling  qualities  of 
character  and  ability  were  more 
fully  appreciated  by  his  former 
friends  and  their  children. 

Since  the  record  of  Audubon's 
life  forms  an  excellent  example  of 
the  development  of  almost  dormant 
capacity  into  conspicuous  achievement, 
its  study  has  high  inspirational  value, 
and  the  youth  of  our  State  need  oc- 
casionally to  be  re-told  the  stories  of 
such  struggles  and  ultimate  victories 
and  to  be  reminded  thereby  that  they 
too  may  win  if  they  but  struggle  and 
sufficiently  persevere  for  success  in 
life.  Because  of  these,  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  there  be  presented  here  a  brief 
resume  of  Audubon's  career  and  especially  that  there  be 
reviewed,  with  appropriate  quotations  from  his  writings, 
some  of  its  more  outstanding  features  relating  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

Audubon  was  born  at  Les  Cayes,  Santo  Domingo,  now 
Haiti,  on  April  26,  1785.  His  father  was  Lieutenant  John 
Audubon,  a  French  naval  officer  and  planter,  who  owned 
estates  on  that  island.  His  mother  was  a  Spanish  Creole. 
Part  of  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the  United 
States  and  part  in  France,  where  he  was  sent  for  a  time 
to  a  military  school,  and  for  a  brief  period  he  was  an  art 
student  in  Paris,  where  he  was  given  instruction  in  draw- 
ing by  the  painter  David.  In  1798  he  came  to  America  and 
settled  on  a  farm  located  on  the  Perkiomen  River  near 
Philadelphia,  presented  to  him  by  his  father  who  had 
acquired  it  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  young 
Audubon  lived  for  ten  years,  collecting  and  sketching 
birds,  and  unconsciously  making  important  preparation 


through  nature  study  for  his  future  work.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  even  as  a  child  Audubon  had  the  same 
inordinate  love  for  birds  that  sent  him,  in  after  years,  on 
long  tramps  through  the  tangled  woods  and  swamps  of 
the  Green  River  Valley,  that  made  him  clamber  over  the 
bleak  hills  of  Labrador  and  invade  the  fastnesses  of  the 
then  unexplored  Rockies.  In  a  sort  of  letter  to  his  sons, 
he  says  of  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  "During  all  these 
years  there  existed  within  me  a  tendency  to  follow  Nature 
in  her  walks.  Perhaps  not  an  hour  of  leisure  was  spent 
elsewhere  than  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  to  examine 
the  eggs,  nests,  and  young  or  parents  of  any  species  of 
birds  constituted  my  delight." 
Presently  we  find  that  the  young  man  returned 
to  France  a  second  time  for  study  and  for 
drawing  birds.  The  loss  of  his  father's 
property  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  un- 
settled condition  in  France  caused 
Audubon  soon  to  return  to  his 
Pennsylvania  farm.  On  April  18, 
1808,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Bake- 
well,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  an 
Englishman.  Of  this  marriage 
many  unkind  and  untrue  things 
were  said  and  the  public  was  mis- 
informed concerning  it,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  in  refutation  that  as 
the  great  naturalist  and  his  wife 
traveled  together  through  life  she 
was  always  his  sweetheart  and  he 
was  always  her  lover  just  as  they 
were  on  the  day  following  their 
marriage  on  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  to  Louisville.  It  is  not 
known  why  Audubon  decided  to 
abandon  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  and 
take  his  bride  to  what  was  then  a  little 
frontier  town.  He  has  left  numerous 
records  in  a  daily  journal,  in  letters, 
and  in  his  "Episodes"  concerning  his 
trip  from  Pennsylvania  to  his  new 
home,  and  his  impressions  of  the  people 
and  the  country  as  it  was  at  that  time.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  these  not  only  will  furnish  many  items  of  infor- 
mation but  will  also  reveal  much  concerning  the  character 
of  Audubon,  his  outlook  on  life,  and  his  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  presented.  The  following  is  from 
his  account  of  his  arrival  in  Kentucky : 

"Louisville  in  Kentucky  has  always  been  a  favorite 
place  of  mine.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  on  the  banks 
of  Le  Belle  Riviere,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
famed  rapids,  commonly  called  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  had 
attracted  my  notice,  and  when  I  removed  to  it,  immediately 
after  my  marriage,  I  found  it  more  agreeable  than  ever. 
The  prospect  from  the  town  is  such  that  it  would  please 
even  the  eye  of  a  Swiss.  It  extends  along  the  river  for 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  opposite  side 
by  a  fine  range  of  low  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Silver  Hills.  The  rumbling  sound  of  the  waters  as 
they  tumble  over  the  rock-paved  bed  of  the  rapids  is  at  all 
[Continued  on  page  46] 
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Old  Building  'Was  Once  Famous  Tavern 


By  Bud  Deters 


WHEN  the  stage  coaches  rumbled  over  the  Kentucky 
hills,  a  few  generations  ago,  the  house  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photos  served  as  a  roadside 
tavern  at  Sherman  (Ky.)  for  passengers  who  were  weary 
and  perhaps  a  little  thirsty  after  the  long  ride  over  the 
bumpy  and  twisting  trail 
which  those  archaic  fore- 
runners of  the  automobile, 
traveled. 

The  rain,  snow  and  the 
winds,  of  the  many  years, 
have  not  dealt  kindly  with 
the  rambling  structure,  but 
the  older  residents  of  Sher- 
man say  that  they  can  re- 
member when  it  was  the 
most  popular  tavern  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Lex- 
ington. The  fact  that  Bour- 
bon whiskey  was  free  to  the 
travelers  staying  at  the  tav- 
ern, may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  popu- 
larity. Incidentally,  such 
acts  of  generosity  also  im- 
part a  better  understanding 
of  that  favored  expression 
of  our  grandfathers,  "Those 
were  the  good  old  days." 

It   is   related    that  the 
Sherman  Tavern  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  this 
section  of  the  country  to  have  its  walls  plastered,  a  proc- 
ess which  was  quite  a  luxury  in  the  early  days. 

A  piano,  another  novelty  and  very  expensive  at  the 
time,  was  part  of  the  tavern's  furnishings,  and  to  the 
melodies  which  were  coaxed  out  of  it,  the  bearded  gallants 


The  bar  at  the  rear  of  tavern. 


past,  remains. 


and  dainty  belles  of  the  day  danced  the  favored  waltzes, 
quadrilles  and  the  polkas.  Remember  the  caller? — "Salute 
your  partners,  first  and  second  couples  forward  and  back." 

In  the  rear  of  the  tavern  there  was  a  large  stable  where 
fresh  teams  of  horses  for  the  coaches  were  kept.  Horses 

were  changed  every  ten 
miles. 

A  small  bar  for  the 


drivers  and  guards  of  the 
coach  and  the  men  who 
drove  cattle  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington,  also 
was  conducted  in  the  rear 
of  the  tavern.  The  exterior 
of  this  once  pleasant  abode 
of  the  thirsty,  as  it  looks 
today,  is  shown  in  the 
photos.  A  sign  reading 
"Free  drinking  water  and 
Bourbon"  was  placed  above 
the  door  while  the  bar  was 
in  operation. 

The  building  is  now 
owned  by  W.  C.  Cason  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  occupied 
by  Fred  Gouge  and  his 
family.  The  free  Bourbon 
has  disappeared.  Even  the 
sign  is  gone.  Only  the  bar, 
a  crumbling  specter  of  the 


We  are  grateful  to  you  for  having  put  us  on  your  mail- 
ing list  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  this  admirable  maga- 
zine which  so  well  advertises  your  State. — Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


The  old  tavern  at  Sherman,  Ky.  — Photos  by  Geo.  R.  Rotsen 
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Louisville,  but  the  people  there  were  so  anxious  for  a 
third  concert  to  be  held  Friday  that  a  Mr.  Raine  offered 
Mr.  Barnum  $5,000  for  a  third  concert.  The  offer  was 
so  large  that  Mr.  Barnum  could  not  turn  it  down,  so  the 
third  concert  was  advertised  with  the  added  attraction  of 
Signor  Salvi.  The  receipts  for  the  Friday's  concert  were 
over  $6,500  and  a  considerable  profit  was  realized  by  Mr. 
Raine  on  the  one  night's  speculation. 

Tickets  to  these  concerts  sold  at  auction  as  high  as 
$175.00  each  with  hundreds  unable  to  find  standing  room 
at  $3.00  apiece.  Many  seats  sold  for  $10.00  each.  The 
first  ticket  of  the  first  concert  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Louis 
Trippe  at  a  premium  of  $100.00.  More  than  one  thousand 
tickets  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  nine  dol- 
lars. The  total  receipts  for  the  three  concerts  amounted 
to  $19,429.50,  averaging  $6,476.50  for  each  concert.  These 
amounts  were  not  unusual  for  her  concerts ;  however,  this 
was  quite  a  showing  for  Louisville,  as  the  1850  census 
showed  only  43,194  inhabitants.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day morning  Jenny  Lind.  with  her  party,  left  Louisville 
on  the  Cincinnati  boat,  the  Ben  Franklin,  one  of  the  finest 
boats  in  Western  America.  Her  next  concert  was  to  be 
held  at  Madison,  Ind.,  the  twelfth  of  April. 

John  James  Audubon  In  Kentucky 

[Continued  from  page  33] 

times  soothing  to  the  ear.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant. 
But.  above  all,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  urbanity  of  their  manners,  had  induced  me  to  fix  upon 
it  as  a  place  of  residence;  and  I  did  so  with  the  more 
pleasure  when  I  found  that  my  wife  was  as  much  gratified 
as  myself  by  the  kind  attentions  which  were  shown  to  us, 
utter  strangers  as  we  were,  on  our  arrival. 

"No  sooner  had  we  landed,  and  made  known  our  in- 
tention of  remaining,  than  we  were  introduced  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  its  vicinity,  although 
we  had  not  brought  a  single  letter  of  introduction,  and 
could  not  but  see,  from  their  unremitting  kindness,  that 
the  Virginian  spirit  of  hospitality  displayed  itself  in  all 
the  words  and  actions  of  our  newly  formed  friends.  I 
wish  here  to  name  those  persons  who  so  unexpectedly  came 
forward  to  render  our  stay  among  them  agreeable,  but 
feel  at  a  loss  with  whom  to  begin,  so  equally  deserving 
are  they  of  our  gratitude.  The  Croghans,  the  Clarks  (our 
great  traveler  included),  the  Berthouds.  the  Gaits,  the 
Maupins,  the  Tarascons,  the  Beals,  and  the  Booths,  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  long  list  which  I  could  give. 
The  matrons  acted  like  mothers  to  my  wife,  and  daughters 
proved  agreeable  associates,  and  the  husbands  and  sons 
were  friends  and  companions  to  me.  If  I  absented  myself 
on  business,  or  otherwise,  for  any  length  of  time,  my  wife 
was  removed  to  the  hospitable  abode  of  some  friend  in 
the  neighborhood  until  my  return,  and  then,  kind  reader, 
I  was  several  times  obliged  to  spend  a  week  or  more  with 
these  good  people  before  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
let  us  return  to  our  own  residence.  We  lived  for  two 
years  at  Louisville,  where  we  enjoyed  many  of  the  best 
pleasures  which  this  life  can  afford ;  and  whenever  we 
have  since  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  we  have  found  the 
kindness  of  our  former  friends  unimpaired. 

"During  my  residence  at  Louisville,  much  of  my  time 
was  employed  in  my  ever  favorite  pursuits.  I  drew  and 
noted  the  habits  of  everything  which  I  procured,  and  my 
collection  was  daily  augmenting,  as  every  individual  who 
carried  a  gun  always  sent  me  such  birds  or  quadrupeds 
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as  he  thought  might  prove  useful  to  me.  My  portfolios 
already  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred  drawings.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Gait,  being  a  botanist,  was  often  consulted  by  me. 
as  well  as  his  friend,  Dr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Gilly  drew 
beautifully,  and  was  fond  of  my  pursuits.  So  was  my 
friend,  and  now  relative,  N.  Berthoud.  As  I  have  already 
said,  our  time  was  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
through  the  hospitable  friendship  of  our  acquaintance." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky  he  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  career  and  established  a  store  in  Louisville.  A 
little  later  he  became  partner  with  his  brother-in-law,  who 
was  also  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  Orleans. 
Neither  were  good  business  men  and  managed  the  work 
badly.  The  ultimate  outcome  was  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
Audubon  has  said  of  this  period:  "None  of  them  (the 
Louisville  merchants)  were,  as  I  was,  intent  on  the  study 
of  birds,  but  were  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
of  dollars.  ...  I  -ouisville  did  not  give  us  up,  but  we  gave 
up  Louisville.  I  could  not  bear  to  give  the  attention  re- 
quired by  it  and,  therefore,  my  business  abandoned  me. 
Indeed,  I  never  thought  of  it  beyond  the  ever  engaging 
journeys  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  to  purchase  goods ;  these  journeys  I  greatly 
enjoyed,  as  they  afforded  me  ample  means  to  study  birds 
and  their  habits  as  I  traveled  through  the  beautiful,  the 
darling  forests,  of  Ohio.  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 
Were  I  to  tell  you  that  once,  when  traveling  and  driving 
several  horses  before  me  laden  with  goods  and  dollars,  I 
lost  sight  of  the  pack  saddles  and  the  cash  they  bore  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  warbler,  I  should  only  repeat  oc- 
currences that  happened  a  hundred  times  and  more  in 
those  days." 

But,  regardless  of  failure  and  loss,  Audubon's  years  in 
Louisville  were  years  of  contentment.  He  had  money 
enough  in  spite  of  all  he  lost.  The  woods  were  full  of 
birds.  All  the  sportsmen  and  hunters  were  fond  of  him. 
His  young  wife  was  hospitably  received  by  the  best  people 
of  Kentucky.  "The  simplicity  and  whole-heartedness  of 
those  days,"  he  says,  "I  cannot  describe;  man  was  man. 
and  each,  one  to  another,  a  brother."  According  to  his 
own  account,  not  a  day  passed  without  his  drawing  a  bird 
or  noting  something  of  its  habits.  He  was  indeed  a  poor 
merchant !  But  what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  the  world 
if  Audubon  had  attended  strictly  to  his  store!  What  it 
would  have  lost  if  he  had  neglected  the  birds! 

Another  characteristic  quotation  from  published  records 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  concerns  events  of  his  return 
trip,  after  a  visit  back  to  his  Pennsylvania  home,  to  his 
new  abode  at  Henderson,  to  which  place  he  relocated  after 
his  business  failure  at  Louisville  : 

"When  my  wife,  my  eldest  son  (then  an  infant),  and 
myself  were  returning  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky, 
we  found  it  expedient,  the  waters  being  unusually  low  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  skiff,  to  enable  us  to  proceed  to 
our  abode  at  Henderson.  I  purchased  a  large,  commodi- 
ous, and  light  boat  of  that  denomination.  We  procured  a 
mattress,  and  our  friends  furnished  us  with  ready  pre- 
pared viands.  We  had  two  stout  negro  rowers,  and  in 
this  trim  we  left  the  village  of  Shippingport,  in  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  the  place  of  our  destination  in  a  very 
few  days. 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  autumnal  tints 
already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen  of  rivers,  the 
Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  with  long  and  flowing  fes- 
toons of  different  species  of  vines,  many  loaded  with  clus- 
tered fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed  carmine 
mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now 
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predominated  over  the  yet  green  leaves,  reflecting  more 
lively  tints  from  the  clear  stream  than  ever  landscape 
painter  portrayed,  or  poet  imagined. 

"The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  assumed  the 
rich  and  glowing  hue  which  at  that  season  produces  the 
singular  phenomenon  called  there  the  'Indian  Summer.' 
The  moon  had  rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur. 
We  glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other  ripple  of 
the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of  our  boat. 
Leisurely  we  moved  along,  gazing  all  day  on  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery  around  us.  .  .  . 

"Nature  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems  to  have  felt 
a  partiality  towards  this  portion  of  our  country.  As  the 
traveler  ascends  or  descends  the  Ohio,  he  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  alternately,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
river,  the  margin,  on  one  side,  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills 
and  a  rolling  surface,  while  on  the  other,  extensive  plains 
of  the  richest  alluvial  land  are  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
command  the  view.  Islands  of  varied  size  and  form  rise 
here  and  there  from  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  stream  frequently  brings  you  to  places 
where  the  idea  of  being  on  a  river  of  great  length  changes 
to  that  of  floating  on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent.  Some  of 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  value ;  while 
others,  small  and  insignificant,  seem  as  if  intended  for  con- 
trast, and  as  serving  to  enhance  the  general  interest  of  the 
scenery.  These  little  islands  are  frequently  overflowed 
during  great  freshets  or  floods,  and  receive  at  their  heads 
prodigious  heaps  of  drifted  timber.  We  foresaw  with 
great  concern  the  alterations  that  cultivation  would  soon 
produce  along  those  delightful  banks. 

"As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader  portions 
of  the  river,  our  minds  became  affected  by  strong  emo- 
tions, and  wandered  far  beyond  the  present  moments.  The 
tinkling  of  bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which  bore  them 
were  gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  in  search  of  food, 
or  returning  to  their  distant  homes.  The  hooting  of  the 
great  owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings,  as  it  sailed 
smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  us ; 
so  was  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  wind- 
ing more  and  more  softly  from  afar.  When  daylight  re- 
turned, many  songsters  burst  forth  with  echoing  notes, 
more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here  and 
there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giving 
note  of  commencing  civilization.  The  crossing  of  the 
stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  hills  would  be 
covered  with  snow. 

'Many  sluggish  flatboats  we  overtook  and  passed ;  some 
laden  with  produce  from  the  different  head-waters  of  the 
small  rivers  that  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the 
Ohio ;  others,  of  less  dimensions,  crowded  with  immi- 
grants from  distant  parts,  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Purer 
pleasures  I  have  never  felt ;  nor  have  you  reader,  I  ween, 
unless  indeed  you  felt  the  like,  and  in  such  company. 

"The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  river  were,  at 
this  season,  amply  supplied  with  game.  A  wild  turkey,  a 
grouse,  or  a  blue-winged  teal,  could  be  procured  in  a  few 
moments ;  and  we  fared  well,  for,  whenever  we  pleased 
we  landed,  struck  up  a  fire,  and  provided  as  we  were  with 
the  necessary  utensils,  procured  a  good  repast.  .  .  .  When 
I  think  of  these  times  (this  was  in  1810  or  1811),  and  call 
back  to  my  mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  almost 
uninhabited  shores;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  dense 
and  lofty  summits  of  the  forests,  that  everywhere  spread 
along  the  hills  and  overhung  the  margins  of  the  stream, 
unmolested  by  the  axe  of  the  settler;  when  I  know  how 
dearly  purchased  the  safe  navigation  of  that  river  has  been 


by  the  blood  of  many  worthy  Virginians ;  when  I  see  that 
no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
the  vast  herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffaloes  which  once  pas- 
tured these  hills,  and  in  these  valleys,  making  for  them- 
selves great  roads  to  the  several  salt-springs,  have  ceased 
to  exist ;  when  I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  portion  of  our 
Union  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  now  more 
or  less  covered  with  villages  farms  and  towns,  where  the 
din  of  hammers  and  machinery  is  constantly  heard ;  that 
the  woods  are  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day  and 
the  fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steamboats  are  gliding 
to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length  of  the  majestic  river, 
forcing  commerce  to  take  root  and  to  prosper  at  every 
spot ;  when  I  see  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  coming 
to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  transplanting 
civilization  into  its  darkest  recesses ;  when  I  remember 
that  these  extraordinary  changes  have  all  taken  place  in 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  I  pause,  wonder,  and  although 
I  know  all  to  be  a  fact,  can  scarcely  believe  its  reality. 

"Whether  these  changes  are  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  in  whatever  way  my 
conclusions  may  incline.  I  feel  with  regret  that  there  is  on 
record  no  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  state  of  that  portion 
of  the  country,  from  the  time  when  our  people  first  settled 
in  it.  This  has  not  been  because  no  one  in  America  is 
able  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  Our  Irvings  and 
our  Coopers  have  proved  themselves  fully  competent  for 
the  task.  It  has  more  probably  been  because  the  changes 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity  as  almost  to 
rival  the  movements  of  their  pens.  However,  it  is  not  too 
late  yet ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  either  or  both  of  them 
will  ere  long  furnish  the  generations  to  come  with  those 
delightful  descriptions  which  they  are  so  well  qualified  to 
give,  of  the  original  state  of  the  country  that  has  been  so 
rapidly  forced  to  change  her  form  and  attire  under  the 
influence  of  increasing  population.  Yes,  I  hope  to  read, 
ere  I  close  my  earthly  career,  accounts  from  those  de- 
lightful writers  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  our  West- 
ern Country.  They  will  speak  of  the  Clarks,  the  Crogans, 
the  Boones,  and  many  other  men  of  great  and  daring 
enterprise.  They  will  analyze,  as  it  were,  into  each  com- 
ponent part,  the  country  as  it  once  existed,  and  will  render 
the  picture  as  it  ought  to  be,  immortal. 

"It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  that 
I  recall  to  my  mind  the  many  pleasant  days  I  have  spent 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  The  visions  of  former  years 
crowd  on  my  view,  as  I  picture  to  myself  the  fertile  soil 
and  genial  atmosphere  of  our  great  western  garden,  Ken- 
tucky, and  view  the  placid  waters  of  the  fair  stream  that 
flows  along  its  western  boundary.  Me  thinks  I  am  now  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  river.  Twenty  years  of  my  life 
have  returned  to  me ;  my  sinews  are  strong,  and  the  'bow- 
spring  of  my  spirit  is  not  slack ;'  bright  visions  of  the 
future  float  before  me  as  I  sit  on  a  grassy  bank,  gazing 
on  the  glittering  water.  Around  me  are  dense  forests  of 
lofty  trees  and  thickly  tangled  undergrowth,  amid  which 
are  heard  the  songs  of  feathered  choristers,  and  from 
whose  boughs  hang  clusters  of  growing  fruits  and  beau- 
tiful flowers.' 

Another  quotation  regarding  his  Henderson  experience 
is  illuminating: 

"Before  entering  on  my  subject  I  will  present  you  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  place  of  my  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  When  I  first  landed  at  Henderson  in 
Kentucky,  my  family,  like  the  village,  was  quite  small. 
The  latter  consisted  of  six  or  eight  houses,  the  former  of 
my  wife,  myself,  and  a  young  child.    Few  as  the  houses 
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were  we  fortunately  found  one  empty.  It  was  a  log  cabin, 
not  a  log  house ;  but  as  better  could  not  be  had  we  were 
pleased.  Well,  then,  we  were  located.  The  country 
around  was  thinly  peopled,  and  all  purchaseable  provisions 
rather  scarce ;  but  our  neighbors  were  friendly,  and  we  had 
brought  with  us  flour  and  bacon-hams.  Our  pleasures 
were  those  of  young  people  not  long  married  and  full  of 
life  and  merriment;  a  single  smile  from  our  infant  was  I 
assure  you,  more  valued  by  us  than  all  the  treasures  of 
a  modern  Croesus  would  have  been.  The  woods  were 
amply  stocked  with  game,  the  river  with  fish ;  and  now  and 
then  the  hoarded  sweets  of  the  industrious  bees  were 
brought  from  some  hollowed  tree  to  our  little  table.  Our 
child's  cradle  was  our  richest  piece  of  furniture,  our  guns 
and  fishing  lines  our  most  serviceable  implements,  for  al- 
though we  began  to  cultivate  a  garden,  the  rankness  of  the 
soil  kept  the  seeds  we  planted  far  beneath  the  tall  weeds 
that  sprang  up  the  first  year.  I  had  then  a  partner,  a  'man 
of  business,'  and  there  was  also  with  me  a  Kentucky  youth, 
who  much  preferred  the  sports  of  the  forest  and  river  to 
either  day-book  or  ledger.  He  was  naturally,  as  I  may 
say,  a  good  woodsman,  hunter,  and  angler,  and,  like  me, 
thought  chiefly  of  procuring  supplies  of  fish  and  fowl." 

We  are  indebted  to  Susan  Starling  Towles,  president 
of  the  Henderson  County  Historical  Society  of  Hender- 
son, Kentucky,  who  recently  made  a  statement  before  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Audubon's  memory  in  Hender- 
son, for  a  number  of  illuminating  facts  with  respect  to 
his  Henderson  experience.  She  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  unlike  many  foreigners  who  came  to  visit  and 
write  books  about  us,  he  came  to  live,  to  work  here  and 
died,  to  leave  us  the  rich  heritage  of  his  fame.  The 
Audubon  log  cabin  stood  only  a  block  from  the  Ohio  River, 
about  which  he  delighted  to  write  and  talk.  It  was  a 
story  and  a  half  building  with  a  square  porch  in  front, 
while  to  the  rear  were  his  garden  and  orchards  and  pens 
in  which  he  sometimes  kept  grouse  or  wild  turkeys.  Near 
by  was  a  turtle  pond  and  a  tall  log  house  in  which  he  had 
his  merchandise  stored,  and  dispensed  rough  frontier 
goods  demanded  by  the  time.  A  mass  of  tradition  con- 
cerning him  has  been  handed  down  quite  independently  of 
the  stories  in  books  and  have  made  him  one  of  the  local 
heroes,  and  these  enrich  the  record  of  a  locality  already 
having  a  fine  historic  background.  He  bought  his  goods 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  on  such  trips  he  in- 
variably made  wide  detours  in  order  to  study  the  birds 
en  route.  One  time  he  went  around  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, up  through  Virginia,  and  on  to  Philadelphia.  Still 
another  time  he  went  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia.  He  was  devoted  to  his  family  to  the 
point  of  worship.  His  little  daughter  Lucy  was  delicate 
and  died  at  Henderson ;  his  little  Rosa  was  so  named  be- 
cause she  was  so  fair.  Presently  he  was  persuaded  by 
Thomas  Bakewell  to  erect  a  steam  grist  and  sawmill  and 
this,  too,  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  investment,  so  much 
so  that  later  on  he  referred  to  it  as  the  "infernal  mill."  He 
also  was  engaged  in  a  steamboat  venture,  whereupon  an- 
other person  ran  away  with  the  boat.  Audubon  traced  it 
to  New  Orleans,  it  is  said,  in  a  skiff,  managed  to  recover 
part  of  the  value  in  some  way  and  returned  happily 
through  the  vast  forests.  He  also  bought  a  large  tract  of 
forest  land  for  lumber  but  due  to  lack  of  attention,  this, 
too,  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  adventure.  So  from  the 
town  of  Henderson,  for  fifteen  years,  the  "American 
Woodsman,"  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  made  excursions 
into  the  forest.    From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  extreme 


point  of  Florida  and  from  the  Alleghenies  to  far  beyond 
the  Mississippi  he  hunted  birds,  seeking  new  varieties  and 
making  life-sized  drawings  of  them  measuring  each  part 
with  utmost  nicety  of  mathematics.  "It  was  no  desire  of 
glory,"  he  said,  of  himself,  "which  lead  me  into  this  exile. 
I  wished  only  to  enjoy  nature."  He  made  another  un- 
successful business  venture  with  his  brother-in-law  in  New 
Orleans  and  was  afterwards  in  dire  straits,  being  obliged 
to  give  drawing  lessons  and  engage  in  the  making  of  crayon 
portraits.  It  is  said  that  his  wife  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted Audubon  while  all  other  friends  considered  him 
utterly  foolish  to  spend  time  on  such  apparently  unprofit- 
able work,  and  she  even  became  a  governess  in  New  Or- 
leans in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  educate  her 
children.  By  and  by  the  mill  business  was  overwhelmed 
and  he  had  to  give  up  everything.  The  future  was  very 
black  before  him  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  Hen- 
derson and  remove  to  New  Orleans.  Finally,  Mrs.  Audu- 
bon established  a  school  at  Bayou  Sara  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  her  husband  and  lightening  his  expenses,  thus 
enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  fell  heir  to  an  estate  in  France  and  about  $17,000 
in  cash,  but  the  trustees  who  had  charge  of  the  estate 
failed,  and  not  one  penny  ever  came  into  his  hands.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  related,  Audubon  visited  relatives  in 
Philadelphia,  having  with  him  some  two  hundred  of  his 
drawings.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  a  few 
weeks,  on  his  return,  to  his  horror  and  despair,  he  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  totally  ruined  by  mice.  He  was 
obliged  to  start  once  more  into  the  forests  and  fields  and 
it  took  him  over  three  years  to  repair  the  damage.  During 
his  stay  in  Philadelphia  in  1824  Audubon  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Canino,  son  of  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  who  strongly  urged  the  naturalist  to  publish 
his  designs.  Audubon  was  quite  favorably  impressed  with 
the  idea  and  finally  determined  to  do  so,  proposing  to  issue 
several  volumes  of  engravings,  colored  and  in  life-size, 
with  other  volumes  of  printed  description,  the  price  of 
the  completed  work  being  fixed  at  $100.  He  issued  a 
prospectus  in  1827  in  England  for  his  "Birds  of  America." 
which  was  to  be  published  in  numbers,  each  containing  five 
plates ;  the  entire  work  to  consist  of  four  folio  volumes. 
At  the  time  the  prospectus  was  issued  he  had  insufficient 
money  to  pay  for  even  the  first  number,  but,  through  the 
influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  painter,  he  was 
enabled  to  sell  some  pictures  which  provided  for  the  en- 
gravers' first  bill.  Since  he  could  find  no  publishers  who 
would  accept  the  risks  involved  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Audubon  was  obliged  to  be  his  own  publisher,  besides  per- 
sonally soliciting  the  subscriptions  from  the  public.  His 
enthusiasm,  however,  and  his  powers  of  persuasion  were 
so  great  that  by  and  by  he  found  strong  friends  and  sup- 
porters. In  1828  he  again  went  to  France  where  he  spent 
months  in  canvassing  the  work  and  the  following  year  we 
find  he  returned  to  America  for  the  same  purpose.  His 
wife  was  devoted  to  him  through  all  these  trials  and  fre- 
quently traveled  with  him  assisting  him  in  getting  sub- 
scriptions. While  in  Europe  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction, and  secured  in  all  170  subscriptions,  of  which  he 
later  on  lost  about  half  due  to  the  financial  panic  of  1837. 
While  he  was  abroad  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
many  friends  among  eminent  people,  such  as  Herschel, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Christopher  North,  Cuvier,  Humboldt, 
and  St.  Hilaire. 

The  first  volume  of  his  great  work  appeared  in  London 
in  1830  and  comprised  100  colored  plates.  It  excited  much 
interest  wherever  it  was  exhibited,  and  both  the  King  of 
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England  and  the  King  of  France  were  subscribers.  Audu- 
bon was  given  membership  in  the  principal  learned  so- 
cieties of  London  and  Paris,  and  warm  expressions  of 
praise  were  made  by  such  naturalists  as  Cuvier,  Hum- 
boldt, Wilson  and  others.  During  the  publication  of  the 
various  volumes  of  the  work  Audubon  made  several  trips 
across  the  Atlantic,  and,  of  course,  made  numerous  and 
extensive  collecting  trips  through  the  states,  particularly 
in  Florida  where  he  had  a  vessel  provided  for  him  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  work,  when  completed, 
comprised  four  large  "elephant  folios"  of  colored  engrav- 
ings and  five  of  letter  press  and  the  entire  series  was  com- 
pleted in  1839. 

It  is  pleasant  to  realize  that  although  the  middle  life  of 
Audubon  and  his  wife  was  filled  with  privation  and  pov- 
erty, yet  as  they  advanced  in  years  both  fortune  and  fame 
came  in  abundance  to  vindicate  their  work  and  to  crown 
their  efforts.  In  1840  Audubon  purchased  a  beautiful 
residence  on  the  Hudson,  then  near,  now  in  New  York 
City.  This  he  named  "Minnie's  Land"  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  This  area  of  ground  is  now  known  as  "Audubon 
Park."  During  the  next  four  years  he  was  busily  engaged 
at  his  home  in  the  preparation  of  another  edition  of  his 
great  work.  This  time  on  smaller  paper  in  seven  volumes 
which  he  completed  in  1844.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Audubon  exhibited  in  New  York  a  wonderful  collection 
of  his  original  drawings  containing  several  thousand  pic- 
tures of  birds,  all  of  which  he  had  studied  in  their  native 
haunts  and  all  represented  with  their  natural  foliage  and 
accessories  around  them.  In  1846  Audubon  issued  the 
first  volume  of  his  work  entitled  "The  Quadrupeds  of 
America,"  much  of  the  material  for  which  he  gathered  in 
the  forests,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  Victor  and  John, 
who  with  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  of  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  helped  to  complete  the  work. 

He  loved  the  birds  with  an  indescribable  tenderness 
and  his  writings  concerning  them,  and  concerning  his 
family  and  his  home,  and  the  countries,  and  the  people  he 
visited  and  knew  while  studying  birds,  somehow  placed  a 
halo  of  sacredness  over  some  of  the  most  commonplace 
events  and  experiences  of  life,  and  his  pictures  and  his 
words  will  live  as  long  as  human  hearts  are  responsive  to 
nature  and  to  the  ideals  of  love  and  home. 

During  his  later  years  Audubon  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnaean  and  Zoological  Societies  of  London  and  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Wernerian  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  and 
many  other  scientific  bodies. 

Audubon  has  been  described  as  having  been  tall  and 
remarkably  well  formed;  his  forehead  was  high,  his  nose 
long  and  aquiline,  his  chin  prominent  and  his  mouth  char- 
acterized by  energy  and  determination ;  his  eyes  were  dark 
gray,  set  deeply  in  his  head  and  as  restless  as  the  glance 
of  an  eagle.  His  manners  were  extremely  gentle  and  win- 
ning and  he  was  held  in  deep  affection  by  his  friends.  His 
conversations  were  full  of  point  and  spirit.  Besides  his 
eminent  talent  as  an  artist,  Audubon  was  an  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  picturesque  writer.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  passages  of  his,  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  birds,  are 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  of  that  character  ever 
produced  in  America,  and  some  of  them  have  been  made 
familiar  to  the  people  by  being  published  in  school  readers. 
Again,  he  was  whole-hearted  in  his  generosity  and  freely 
parted  with  choice  specimens,  after  he  had  described  them, 


to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  to  appreciative  friends. 

The  papers  by  Audubon  which  most  directly  pertain  to 
various  phases  of  life  in  Kentucky  are  to  be  found  in  his 
"episodes"  and  are  as  follows:  "Louisville  in  Kentucky," 
"The  Ohio,"  "Fishing  in  the  Ohio,"  "Colonel  Boone," 
"Kentucky  Sports,"  "A  Kentucky  Barbecue,"  "A  Tough 
Walk  for  a  Youth,"  "Improvements  in  the  Navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,"  "The  Traveler  and  the  Pole  Cat,"  "The 
Eccentric  Naturalist,"  "A  Raccoon  Hunt  in  Kentucky," 
and  "A  Sugar  Maple  Camp." 

Audubon's  great  work  on  birds  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  finest  in  execution  of  any  publication  of 
that  character  ever  issued.  Complete  copies  of  the  four 
volumes  have  been  sold  in  recent  years  for  as  high  as 
$12,500  for  the  set,  and  single  plates  have  been  sold  for 
$700  or  $800  in  order  to  complete  sets.  The  set  of  the 
work  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington  is  a  particularly  fine  one,  and  for  the 
past  dozen  years  has  been  pored  over  again  and  again  with 
increasing  pleasure  by  the  compiler  of  this  article. 

Audubon's  death  occurred  at  his  home  on  the  Hudson 
January  27,  1851.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Trinity 
Church  Cemetery  near  his  home,  where  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  in  1893.  His  wife  lived  until  1874  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  her  husband  which  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1878.  A  new  biography  by  his  granddaughter, 
Maria  R.  Audubon,  was  published  in  1897.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  desire  to  study  further  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  man  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  complete 
and  scholarly,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  biography,  is  that 
by  Dr.  Francis  Hobart  Herrick  entitled  "Audubon  the 
Naturalist,  a  History  of  his  Life  and  Times"  issued  in 
two  volumes  in  1917.  This  work  represents  long  years 
of  collection  of  data  and  is  a  veritable  mine  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  above  resume  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Audubon's  memory  will  always  be  tenderly 
cherished  by  all  those  who  are  appreciative  of  his  splendid 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  A  certain  Kentucky  nature 
lover,  as  recently  quoted  in  a  Congressional  document, 
has  well  expressed  the  universal  reverence  and  affection 
for  him.  He  said :  "I  love  to  think  of  him  .  .  .  when 
a  mist  of  green  is  on  all  the  woods,  when  the  rainbow  melts 
in  the  softening  glory  of  the  hills,  when  the  blackbirds 
come  with  their  swaying,  tinkling  melody,  and  there  arises 
the  fragrance  of  the  freshly  turned  earth.  And  again  in 
the  November  days  I  love  to  think  of  him  when  there  is  a 
rain  of  bright  leaves  in  the  paths  he  loved  so  well,  and 
when  the  woods  are  silent  as  though  he  too,  with  the  birds 
had  gone  to  some  far  off  south,  leaving  the  golden  memory 
of  his  song." 

After  one,  like  the  compiler  of  this  article,  has  spent 
many  long  hours  in  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  records  of 
the  career  of  John  James  Audubon,  it  presently  will  be 
apprehended  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  routine  bit  of 
biographical  review  of  a  conventional  hero,  but  that  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  story  of  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen  and  of  a  great  soul. 

***** 

The  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine  meets  ivith  approval 
everywhere.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  being  of  more  benefit 
to  Kentucky  for  the  same  amount  of  expense.  It  would  be  a 
real  calamity  for  Kentucky,  after  leading  the  others  along  the 
line  of  such  work,  to  drop  it  ivhen  people  at  their  clubs 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to  inquire,  "When  ivill 
the  Kentucky  Magazine  get  in?" — James  S.  Pates.  President 
Export  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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222  per  cent;  increase  in  fatalities,  1920-1929,  115  per 
cent. 

Middlewestern  substandard  or  non-licensing  states 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska) ;  increase  in  registra- 
tions, 165  per  cent;  increase  in  fatalities,  1920-1929,  184 
per  cent. 

Southern  nonlicensing  states  (Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana) ;  increase  in  registrations,  242  per 
cent ;  increase  in  fatalities,  1920-1929,  347  per  cent. 

(Note:    Final  figures  for  1930  are  not  yet  available.) 

Several  independent  studies  of  the  traffic  accident  situ- 
ation show  that  accident  rates  are  on  the  average  of  29% 
lower  after  adopting  the  license  system  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  benefits  of  the  licensing 
system  moreover  are  cumulative  and  the  licensing  states 
may,  therefore,  expect  a  progressively  improving  accident 
experience. 

The  most  essential  features  of  the  Drivers'  License 
Law  are :  First,  that  there  be  a  strong  centralized  bureau 
with  a  competent  man  in  charge  and  adequately  staffed  to 
insure  efficient  administration ;  second,  that  this  bureau  or 
commissioner  be  vested  with  authority  to  suspend  or  re- 
voke licenses  for  proper  cause,  recognition  being  given  to 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  except  where  revocation 
is  made  mandatory  under  the  provisions  of  the  law;  third, 
all  new  drivers  to  be  given  licenses  only  after  examination 
from  which  it  has  been  determined  that  they  have  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  the  traffic  laws  and  regulations  and 
are  competent  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  with  reasonable 
safety  to  themselves  and  other  users  of  the  highway. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  is  typical 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  press  throughout  the  country  on 
the  question  of  traffic  safety. 

"Even  after  the  obviously  unfit  are  barred  from  the 
roads  there  will  continue  to  be  some  deaths  and  injuries 
in  automobile  wrecks.  But  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting all  accidents  does  not  warrant  failure  to  attempt 
at  least  the  elimination  of  those  directly  the  result  of 
incompetence.  The  experience  of  1930  demonstrates 
clearly  enough  that  improvement  in  the  average  efficiency 
of  the  driving  public  is  the  next  step  toward  traffic 
safety.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  first  move  toward 
increasing  the  level  of  ability  and  competence  behind 
the  driving  wheel  is  to  remove  the  obviously  incompe- 
tent and  those  who  have  shown  by  their  record  inability 
to  operate  a  car  with  safety  for  themselves  and  others." 

Going  Back  Home 

(Galveston,  Tex.,  Tribune) 

A KENTUCKY  federal  land  bank,  analyzing  the 
sale  of  farms  on  which  mortgages  have  been 
foreclosed,  asserts  that  it  is  not  city  bred  people 
who  are  buying  them,  but  country  people  who  had  been 
transplanted  in  the  city  and  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm. 
One  comment  on  the  statement,  made  in  jest,  probably 
contained  a  large  amount  of  truth.  The  back  to  the  farm 
movement,  the  observation  ran,  may  be  just  some  of  the 
boys  going  home  to  eat. 

All  of  the  163  farms  resold  by  the  bank  were  bought 
by  city  men  who  formerly  had  been  farmers.  Some  of 
them  had  left  the  farm  to  seek  factory  jobs  in  the  city, 
believing  that  a  regular  job  and  steady  income  would  pro- 
vide a  better  living  than  the  uncertainty  of  return  from 


crops.  Others  had  gone  into  business  and  gathered 
enough  money  to  retire  comfortably.  But  whether  the 
move  was  actuated  by  need  or  otherwise,  these  former 
country  folk  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  farm.  They  found 
that,  after"  all,  the  city  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
its  advantages.  The  factory  workers  learned  that  work 
was  no  more  steady  than  crops  and  that  rent  and  food 
and  such  bare  necessities  take  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
pay  envelope.  They  reflected,  perhaps,  that  back  on  the 
farm  there  was  no  rent  to  pay  and  that  there  was  always 
something  to  eat,  with  meat,  fruit  and  garden  truck  to 
lay  in  for  the  winter. 

There  should  be  little  suffering  on  the  farm  this  winter. 

Kentucky  Progress  Magazine  Portrays 
Beautiful  Scenes 

(Paris  Kentuckian-Citizen) 

THIS  month's  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine  car- 
ries many  of  Kentucky's  beautiful  scenes  that  will 
be  most  interesting  to  the  traveler  and  tourist. 
Kentucky  has  much  to  offer  in  sight-seeing  and  the  fall 
has  been  ideal  for  the  traveler. 

Included  in  this  number  are  road  views  showing  the 
improved  highways,  the  new  bridges  crossing  from  Ohio, 
road  scenes  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  new  bridges  at  Maysville,  Ashland,  Covington,  New- 
port, Louisville,  Paducah,  Clay's  Ferry,  High  Bridge, 
showing  Dix  River  and  Kentucky  River.  In  addition 
to  many  other  beautiful  scenes  there  is  a  very  good  pic- 
ture of  the  home  of  Governor  Garrard,  near  Paris,  built 
in  1786,  which  is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  The 
cemetery  and  tomb  of  Governor  Garrard  is  also  shown. 
The  Florida-bound  tourist  will  find  much  of  comfort  and 
interest  by  passing  through  the  State,  not  overlooking  the 
Blue  Grass  section,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

Attains  New  Heights 

(Richmond  Daily  Register) 

THE  September  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Progress 
Magazine  gives  Madison  county  unusual  favorable 
publicity.  Numerous  pictures  of  points  of  scenic 
beauty  and  historical  interest  were  used  in  connection  with 
an  interesting  article  by  Green  Clay  on  "Scenic  and  His- 
toric Madison  County."  The  magazine  has  set  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  as  an  effective  publicity  medium 
through  which  the  tourist  attractions  of  the  State  are 
being  publicized.  It  is  a  standard  which,  though  difficult 
to  maintain,  not  infrequently  attains  new  heights  of 
achievement  in  reader  interest  and  pictorial  perfection. 
Such  an  edition  was  the  September  number. 


Helping  Us  "Flood  Her" 

(Woonsocket,  S.  D.,  News,  June  18,  1931) 

MANY  places  of  scenic  interest  are  making  bids 
for  tourists  this  summer  with  greatly  reduced 
prices  for  accommodations,  etc.  We  are  told  that 
at  one  resort  in  Minnesota  comfortable  cabins  may  be 
had  for  ten  dollars  a  week,  furnished.  Kentucky  is 
flooding  the  country  with  advertising,  telling  of  the  cheap 
vacations  that  may  be  had  within  her  boundaries.  Many 
people  are  taking  advantage  of  these  low  rates  and  are 
seeing  many  things  and  places  that  they  probably  would 
never  see  otherwise,  money)  is  kept  in  circulation  and  a 
great  many  families  are  enjoying  vacations,  which  is 
something  that  every  American  family  is  entitled  to. 
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THE  LINCOLNS  AND  AUDUBON 


One  may  be  reasonably  assured  that  John  J.  Audubon, 
the  noted  American  naturalist,  was  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  President.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  when  a  small 
boy  in  the  Indiana  wilderness,  saw  the  noted  American 
naturalist. 

A  certain  Thomas  Lincoln  who  lived  in  New  England 
became  a  companion  of  the  scientist  on  some  of  his  later 
explorations.  Audubon  prepared  in  1834  a  manuscript 
entitled  Delineation  of  American  Scenery  and  Character. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  he  mentions  "my 
young  friend  Thomas  Lincoln  of  Dennisville  in  Maine." 
in  several  of  the  short  sketches  Audubon  mentions  his 
"young  friend"  who  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
"the  cooper"  of  Uingham,  Massachusetts,  the  same  town 
where  President  Lincoln's  first  American  progenitor  re- 
sided. The  Lincoln  Finch,  Plate  177  in  Audubon's  famous 
drawings  of  American  birds,  apparently  was  named  for 
the  ornithologist  Thomas  Lincoln  who  first  discovered 
and  identified  this  member  of  the  finch  family. 

Francis  Herrick,  our  best  authority  on  Audub<  n's 
life,  states  that  Audubon  and  Ferdinand  Rozier  entered 
the  mercantile  business  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  towns  in  1807.  They  continued 
their  enterprise  into  the  next  year. 

According  to  Samuel  Haycraft,  pioneer  historian  of 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  Audubon  and  his  business 
partner  Rozier  "were  merchants  in  the  town  at  an  early 
date,"  and  James  Hackley  was  their  clerk.  It  is  likely 
that  this  brief  business  venture  covered  a  period  some- 
time between  the  fall  of  1807  and  the  summer  of  1808. 

It  was  at  Elizabethtown  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  the  President,  likely  met  Audubon  for  the 
first  time.  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
took  up  their  residence  there  shortly  after  their  marriage 
in  1806,  and  in  1807  their  first  child  was  born  in  the 
town.  The  Lincolns  would  come  to  know  any  merchant 
who  carried  on  business  in  a  town  of  such  limited  pro- 
portions. 

On  the  side  of  a  business  block  in  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky, a  bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  bearing  this 
information:  "On  this  corner  stood  the  general  mer- 
chandise store  of  John  James  Audubon  1810-1820." 

The  business  enterprises  of  Audubon  in  Henderson 
were  undertaken  with  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  W. 
Bakewell  as  a  partner.  On  December  22,  1812,  two 
house  lots  numbered  49  and  50  were  purchased  from 
Thomas  Towles  for  six  hundred  dollars.  Between  this 
date  and  the  sale  of  four  lots  to  Berthuned  Nicholas  on 
October  15,  1819,  more  than  twenty-five  real  estate  deals 
are  recorded  in  the  deed  books  of  Henderson  County  with 
Audubon  as  one  of  the  parties  mentioned. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Rutledge  family, 
later  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  was  living  in  Henderson 
County  at  the  time  Audubon  set  up  his  merchandise 
business  there,  and  Ann  Rutledge  was  born  in  the  county 
on  January  7,  1813. 

In  the  manuscript  prepared  by  Audubon  and  published 
by  Frances  Herrick  in  1926,  the  editor  suggests  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  introduction  a  parallel  between 
Audubon  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Herrick  failed  to 
stress  the  point,  however,  that  for  four  years  at  least 


Audubon  lived  but  forty  miles  from  Abraham  Lincoln's 
playground  across  the  Ohio  River  in  Indiana. 

Audubon  himself  gives  a  clue  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indiana  Lincoln  country  in  the  Herrick  volume.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  Audubon  presents  a  realistic 
picture  of  his  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  from  Shipping- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  to  Henderson,  Kentucky,  where  he 
was  then  making  his  home.  The  only  place  he  mentioned 
in  the  sketch  beside  the  place  of  embarkment  and  the 
place  of  destination  was  "Pigeon  Creek,  a  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  from  the  state  of  Indiana." 
It  was  here  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family,  includ- 
ing a  son  Abraham,  made  their  home.  The  fact  that 
Pigeon  Creek  was  mentioned  by  Audubon  clearly  indi- 
cates that  he  was  familiar  with  the  stream,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  he  had  explored  the  surrounding 
country,  perhaps  many  times  during  his  ten  years  resi- 
dence at  Henderson. 

The  community  where  the  Lincolns  had  settled  grew 
up  about  a  famous  deer  lick  and  it  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  hunting  grounds  that  the  Indians  reluctantly 
surrendered.  In  1814  a  traveler  who  passed  through  this 
country  made  this  written  observation:  "The  forest  is 
full  of  deer,  antelope,  bears,  wolves,  ground-hogs,  hares, 
wildcats,  squirrels,  snakes,  and  wild  turkeys,  the  male 
bird  of  which  often  attains  a  weight  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  besides  this  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds." 

The  most  desirable  of  all  the  Audubon  prints  is  his 
drawing,  "The  American  Turkey  Cock."  It  recalls  an 
experience  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  shortly  after 
reaching  Indiana  just  before  the  completion  of  his  eighth 
year.  He  tells  the  story  in  the  third  person:  "A  flock 
of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  new  cabin.  Abraham, 
standing  inside  the  cabin,  rifle  in  hand,  shot  through  a 
crack  and  killed  one  of  them."  One  of  Lincoln's  com- 
panions, mentioning  the  same  rifle,  said,  "I  have  killed 
a  hundred  deer  with  it  myself  and  turkeys  too  numerous 
to  mention." 

Audubon  was  undoubtedly  attracted  to  Pigeon  Creek, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  familiar,  by  the  enormous 
flocks  of  wild  or  passenger  pigeons  there  which  gave 
the  creek  its  name.  A  town  some  distance  north  of  the 
Lincoln  home  was  named  Huntingburg  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  who  came  into  that  section  of 
the  country  to  hunt  the  wild  pigeon. 

Audubon  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  these  great  flocks 
of  passenger  pigeons  in  the  following  language:  "Mul- 
titudes are  seen,  sometimes  in  groups  at  the  estimate 
of  163  flocks  in  twenty-one  minutes.  The  noonday  light 
is  then  darkened  as  by  an  eclipse  and  the  air  filled  with 
the  dreamy  buzzing  of  their  wings." 

One  of  Audubon's  biographers  notes,  "At  Henderson 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  long  excursions  scouring  the 
fields  and  woods  and  fording  the  lakes  and  rivers;  dog, 
gun,  and  a  tin  box  containing  his  pencils  and  colors  were 
taken  along."  What  a  picturesque  figure  he  must  have 
been  as  he  came  into  a  community,  and  certainly  every 
boy  for  miles  around  would  know  the  strange  "bird 
man"  at  Henderson.  It  is  not  presuming  too  much  to 
conclude  that  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  this  old  Elizabeth- 
town  acquaintance  of  his  father  while  the  family  was 
living  on  Pigeon  Creek  in  Indiana. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know  whether  or  not 
Audubon  mentioned  his  old  friend,  Thomas  Lincoln  of 
Elizabethtown  and  Pigeon  Creek,  to  his  new  friend,  the 
young  naturalist  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  Labrador  expedition  in  1833. 
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"A  REMARKABLE  FEMELLE" 

In  an  amazing  collection  of  John  J.  Audu- 
bon papers  purchased  by  us  recently,  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  research,  we  found  a  manuscript  of 
some  nineteen  pages  in  length,  entirely  in 
Audubon's  hand,  apparently  unpublished. 
Whenever  Audubon  travelled  far  from  his  be- 
loved wife,  Lucy,  he  was  accustomed  to  write 
her  letters  of  great  length,  describing  in  mi- 
nute detail  all  that  happened  to  him,  his 
thoughts,  plans  for  the  children,  his  meetings 
with  friends  and  notables,  his  work,  etc.  Fre- 
quently to  insure  their  safe  arrival  he  would 
send  a  duplicate  copy  of  his  letters  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship.  Again  he  occasionally  kept  drafts 
of  the  letters  sent  her.  This  he  explained  by 
saying  that  he  wished  to  keep  track  of  what 
he  had  written  to  her  so  that  he  could  answer 
her  letters  intelligently. 

The  manuscript,  of  which  we  publish  only 
a  part,  appears  here,  we  believe,  in  print  for 
the  first  time.  The  whole  consists  of  pages 
5  to  23  of  a  long  letter,  written  to  Lucy,  dated 
May  31,  1821.  Pages  8  to  17  relate  to  an 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  Bohemian  epi- 
sode in  his  life  which  had  taken  place  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  and  which  he  described  in 
his  Journal.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Journal  of  John  James  Audubon  made 
during  his  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  1820-1821, 
edited  by  Howard  Corning  and  published  in 
1929  by"  The  Club  of  Old  Volumes,  a  fore- 
word states  that  the  Journal  was  printed 


word  for  word  from  the  original.  No  account 
of  the  episode,  however,  appears  among  the 
entries  for  February,  1821. 

Apparently  Audubon  felt  that  the  incident, 
described  in  his  original  Journal  and  copied 
out  for  his  wife  in  our  letter,  should  be  kept 
private,  for  across  the  beginning  of  his  de- 
scription he  has  written:  "This  is  forwarded 
to  My  Only  Friend  and  I  wish  her  to  be  care- 
full  about  participating  any  part.  If  thy 
Brother  W[illiam  Bakewell].  should  tell  thee 
he  will  Keep  it  Snugg  Show  it  him —  No  one 
else  for  some  Years."  That  his  family  agreed 
with  him  on  this  point  is  shown  by  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  manuscript  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  his  grand-daughter,  Maria  R.  Audubon, 
who  later  issued  his  Journals,  "Additional] 
leaves  of  Grandfather's  Journal  1822.  Not 
used  &  not  for  general  reading  as  we  de- 
cided. M.R.A." 

The  anecdote  is  so  unusual,  told  in  Audu- 
bon's inimitable  style — and  he  was  as  fluent 
and  vivid  a  writer  as  he  was  a  noted  painter 
— that  we  cannot  resist  printing  it  in  The 
Collector.  We  believe  our  readers  will  en- 
joy it  as  much  as  we  did.  We  present  it  ex- 
actly as  Audubon  wrote  it,  minus  punctuation, 
with  capitals  used  indiscriminately  as  the 
mood  stirred  him  and  with  the  spelling  leav- 
ing much  to  the  imagination.  The  ten  pages 
we  do  not  print  refer  to  his  life  in  New  Or- 
leans, a  description  of  his  habits,  amusements, 
lessons  he  was  giving,  etc.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  print  the  entire  letter,  unfortu- 
nately, but  we  are  confident  that  that  portion 
alone  which  we  publish  fully  warrants  the 
price  of  $500  asked  for  this  most  interesting 
item,  which  is  signed  twice  in  full  by 
Audubon. 

Now,  with  thee  I  say  "how  is  or  what  has 
become  of  the  Fair  Incognito  who  bestowed 
the  Gun."  that  wonderfull  being  has  been  seen 
only  once  since  then — then  I  only  looked  at 
her.  and  as  her  conduct  has  been  so  extraordi- 
nary towards  Me,  I  give  thee  here  the  affair 
Nearly  word  for  word,  and  as  true  as  Sur- 
prising —  The  following  is  from  my  Journal 
Wrote  after  the  [affair] 


so 
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I  was  accosted  on  the  day  of    x 

  1821   at  the  corner  of   

Street  &    Street  the  former  I 

take  allmost  daily  not  to  be  seen  so  much  on 
Levee  Street  tugging  my  Port  Folio,  the 
astonishment  of  many  by  a  femelle  of  a  fine 
form  but  whose  face  thickly  covered  by  a  Veil 
that  I  could  not  then  distinguish  it  and  who 
addressed  me  quickly  in  about  the  following 
words  in  French —  "Pray  sire  are  you  the 
one  sent  by  the  French  Academy  to  draw  the 
Birds  of  America"  I  answered  that  I  drew 
them  for  my  pleasure.  "You  are  he  that 
draws  Likenesses  in  Black  Chalk  so  remark- 
abily  strong",  I  answered  again  that  I  took 
Likenesses  in  that  Style,     "then  call  in  30 

Minutes  at  No    in    Street  and 

walk  upstairs  I  will  wait  for  you"  —  I 
Bowed,  "do  not  follow  me  now"  I  bowed 
again  and  as  I  went  from  her  the  course  I  had 
at  first,  took  my  pencil  and  put  down  the 
Street  and  Number;  I  soon  reached  a  Book 
store  where  I  waited  some  time  having  a  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  undescribable,  recollect- 
ing however  how  far  I  had  to  Walk,  I  Started 
and  suppose  the  Stranger  Employed  a  Car- 
iadge  — 

I  arrived,  and  as  I  walked  upstairs  I  Saw 
her  Apparently  waiting  "I  am  glad  you  have 
come,  walk  in  quickly."  my  feeling  became 
so  agitated,  that  I  trembled  like  a  Leaf  this 
she  perceived,  Shut  the  Door  with  a  double 
lock  and  throwing  her  veil  back  Shewed  me 
one  of  the  most  beautifull  face,  I  ever  saw 
"have  You  been  or  are  you  Married"  yes 
Madam  "Long"  12  Years  "is  your  Wife  in 
this  City"  no  Madam  "Your  name  Audubon" 
yes  Madam  "Set  down  and  be  easy"  and  with 
the  smile  of  an  angel  "I  will  not  hurt  you" 
I  felt  such  a  blush  and  Deathness  through  Me 
I  could  not  answer.  She  raised  and  handed 
me  a  Glass  of  cordial,  so  strange  was  all  this 
to  me  that  I  drank  it  for  I  needed  it,  but  awk- 
wardly gave  her  the  glass  to  take  back — 

She  sat  again  imediatly  opposit  me,  and 
looking  me  steadfastly  asked  me  if  I  thought 
I  could  draw  her  face  —  indeed  I  fear  not 
answerd  I  "I  am  sure  You  can  if  you  will  but 
before  I  say  more  what  is  Your  price?"  Gen- 
erally 25$  she  smiled  again  most  sweetly  "will 
you  Keep  my  name  if  you  discover  it  and  My 
residence  a  secret?"  If  you  require  it  "I  do 
You  must  promise  that  to  me,  Keep  it  for 
ever  sacred  although  I  care  not  about  any 
tiling  else"  I  promised  to  Keep  her  name  and 
her  place  of  residence  to  Myself  "Have  you 


ever  Drawn  a  full  figure"  Yes  "Naked"  had 
I  been  shot  with  a  48  pounder  through  the 
Heart  my  articulating  Powers  could  not  have 
been  more  suddenly  stopped,  "well  why  do 
you  not  answer"  I  answered  Yes ;  She  raised 
walkd  the  room  a  few  times  and  sitting  again 
Said,  "I  want  you  to  draw  my  Likeness  and 
the  whole  of  my  form  Naked  but  as  I  think 
you  cannot  work  now,  leave  your  Port  Folio 
and  return  in  one  hour  be  silent." 

She  had  Judged  of  my  feelings  precisely, 
I  took  my  hat  She  opened  the  door  and  I 
felt  like  a  Bird  that  makes  his  escape  from  a 
strong  Cage,  [although]  filled  with  sweet 
meats,  had  I  met  a  Stranger  on  the  stairs 
No  doubt  I  would  have  been  suspected  for  a 
Thief.    I  walkd  away  fast  looking  behind  me. 

My  thoughts  rolled  on  her  conduct.  She 
lookd  as  if  perfect  Mistress  of  herself  and 
yet  lookd  /  then  thought  too  young  not  sup- 
posing her  more  than  Sixteen  (a  mistake  how- 
ever) and  apparently  not  at  all  afraid  to 
disclose  to  my  eyes  her  sacred  beauties —  I 
tried  to  prepare  myself  for  the  occasion,  the 
time  passed  and  I  arrived  again  at  the  foot  of 
the  Stairs. 

She  again  was  waiting  for  me  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  move  quick,  She  shut  the  door  as  the 
first  time,  then  coming  to  me  "Well  how  do 
You  feel  now,  Still  trembling  a  litle,  What  a 
Man  you  are — come,  come,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  the  outline  you  will  make,  take  time  and 
be  sure  do  not  embellish  any  part  With  your 
brilliant  Imagination,  have  you  paper  Sufi- 
ciently  large,  I  have  some  beautifull  and  good 
Chalks,  the  drawing  will  be  complcated  in 
this  room  and  You  will  please  do  it  on  this" 
raising  She  gave  me  a  Large  Sheet  of  Ele- 
phant paper  out  of  an  Armoire. 

The  die  was  cast,  I  felt  at  once  Easy,  ready 
and  pleased  —  I  told  her  I  was  waiting  for 
her  convenience,  She  repeated  the  urgency  of 
Secrecy  which  I  again  promised — 

The  Couch  in  the  room  was  supperbly  dec- 
orated She  drew  the  Curtains  and  I  heard 
her  undress.  "I  must  be  nearly  in  the  Posi- 
tion you  will  see  me  unless  your  taste  Should 
think  proper  to  alter  it  by  Speaking"  very 
well  was  my  answer  Although  I  felt  yet  very 
Strange  and  never  will  forget  this  moment 
"please  to  draw  the  Curtains  and  arrange  the 
light  to  suit  yourself."  when  drawing  hire- 
lings in  company  with  20  more  I  never  cared 
but  for  a  good  outline,  but  Shut  up  with  a 
beautiful]  young  woman  as  much  a  Stranger 
to  me  as  I  was  to  her,  I  could  not  well  recon- 
cile all  the  feelings  that  were  necessary  to 
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draw  well,  without  mingling  with  them  some 
of  a  very  (liferent  Nature — 

Yet  I  drew  the  Curtain  and  saw  this 
Beauty.  "Will  I  do  so"  I  Eyed  her  but  dropd 
my  black  Lead  pencil  "I  am  glad  you  are 
so  timid,  but  tell  me  will  I  do  so"  perceiving 
at  once  that  the  Position,  the  light  and  all 
had  been  carefully  Studied  before,  I  told  her 
I  feard  She  Lookd  only  too  well  for  my  tal- 
ent —  She  Smiled  and  I  began — 

I  drew  55  Minutes  by  my  watch,  when  She 
desired  I  should  close  the  curtain,  —  She 
dressed  in  an  Instant  and  come  imediatly  to 
look  at  what  was  done — 

"Is  it  like  me?  will  it  be  like  me?  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  likeness.  "I  am  a  little  chill,  can 
you  work  any  more  without  me  to  day."  I 
told  her  I  could  correct  my  Sketch  "Well  be 
contented  and  work  as  much  as  you  can,  I 
wish  it  was  done,  it  is  a  folly  but  all  our  Sex 
is  more  or  Less  So."  She  remarked  very  ap- 
proprietly  an  error  and  made  me  correct  it — 
She  pulled  a  Bell,  a  Woman  came  in  with  a 
Waiter  covered  with  Cakes  &  Wine,  left  it 
and  passed  through  a  door  I  had  not  per- 
ceived before — ■  She  insisted  on  my  resting 
a  while;  made  me  drink,  asked  me  a  thousand 
questions  about  my  family,  residence,  Birds, 
Why  of  travelling  of  living  &c.  &c.  and  cer- 
tainly is  a  well  informed  femelle,  using  the 
best  expressions  and  in  all  her  actions  pos- 
sessing the  manners  necessary  to  Insure  Re- 
spect &  wonder — 

I  worked  nearly  Two  hours  more  and  Cast- 
ed  all  the  outlines  of  the  Drawing,  it  pleased 
her  apparently  very  much  I  soon  found  she 
had  received  good  Lessons.  I  begged  to  Know 
her  name  "not  to  day  and  if  you  are  not 
Carefull  and  silent  you  never  will  see  me 
again"  I  assured  her  I  would  "I  have 
thought  well  of  you  from  hear  say  and  hope 
not  to  be  mistaken." 

I  felt  now  very  diferent  thoughts  from 
those  I  had  while  she  was  undressing  in  her 
curtains  and  askd  when  I  must  return  again 
"every  day  at  the  same  hour  untill  done  but 
never  again  with  your  port  folio  I  will  man- 
age this  once  through  your  drawings  of 
Birds" 

for  Ten  days  at  the  exception  of  one  Sun- 
day that  She  went  out  of  the  City,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  this  beautifull  woman's  Company 
about  one  hour  naked,  and  Two  talking  on 
diferent  subjects.  She  admired  my  work 
more  every  day  at  least  was  pleased  to  say 
So,  and  on  the  5th  sitting  she  worked  herself 
in  a  style  much  superior  to  mine. 


The  second  day  She  desired  to  Know  What 
I  would  ask  her  for  my  work.  I  told  her  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  whatever  she  would 
please  to  give  me.  "I  take  you  at  your  word 
it  will  be  un  Souvenir  one  who  hunts  so  much 
needs  a  good  Gun  or  Two.  this  afternoon  see 
if  there  is  one  in  the  City  &  give  this  on  a/c 
if  you  wish  to  please  me  to  the  last"  She 
handed  me  five  Dollars  "I  must  see  it  and  if 
I  do  not  like  it  you  are  not  to  have  it.  I 
thankd  her  and  told  her  it  propobly  would  be 
a  high  price  piece  "well  that  probably  is 
Necessary  to  insure  the  good  quality,  do 
what  I  bid."  I  took  the  note,  when  gone,  felt 
very  undetermined.  Yet  I  hunted  through 
the  stores,  found  a  good  one  &  gave  the  Note 
on  a/c  with  my  name,  telling  the  Shopmen 
that  I  did  not  well  Know  when  I  would  Call 
for  it.  —  She  was  much  gratified  I  had  found 
one,  when  I  told  her  I  was  asked  one  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Dollars  "No  more  well 
we  will  say  nothing  about  it  untill  I  see  how 
I  am  pleased  with  your  part."  I  worked  from 
day  to  day,  drawing  besides  a  25  Dollars 
Likeness  every  day,  to  be  sure  a  litle  at  the 
expense  of  my  Eyes  at  night,  but  how  could 
I  complain,  how  many  artists  would  have 
been  delighted  of  Such  lessons. 

I  finished  my  Drawing,  or  rather  she  did, 
for  when  I  returned  every  day  I  allways 
found  the  work  much  advanced.  She  touchd 
it  she  said  not  because  she  was  fatigued  of 
my  company  daily  but  because  She  felt  happy 
in  mingling  her  talents  with  mine  in  a  piece 
She  had  had  in  contemplation  to  have  done, 
even  before  She  left  the  country  She  came 
from.  I  Supposed  from  Italy  or  France  but 
never  could  assertain — 

She  often  took  my  pencil  to  compose  a  de- 
vise to  have  engraved  on  the  Gun  Barrels, 
and  askd  me  to  have  one  of  my  own,  but  this 
I  declined  and  left  to  her  taste  and  will.  She 
at  last  decided  on  one  which  she  said  I  must 
absolutely  have  done  for  her  sake  and  ordered 
me  to  have  it  finished  in  a  few  days. 

She  had  a  beantifull  frame  the  last  morning 
I  went,  on  which  she  askd  my  opinion,  this 
of  Course  I  gave  as  I  thought  her  desires  in- 
clined. She  put  her  Name  at  the  foot  of  the 
Drawing  as  if  her  own  and  mine  in  a  dark 
Shadded  part  of  Drapery;  when  I  had  Closed 
it  and  put  it  in  a  true  light  She  gazed  at  it 
for  some  moments  and  assured  Me  her  wish 
was  at  last  Gratified,  and  taking  me  by  one 
hand  gave  me  a  delightfull  Kiss  —  "had  you 
acted  otherwise  than  you  have,  you  would 
have  received  a  very  diferent  recompense,  go, 
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take  this  (125$)  be  happy  think  of  me  some- 
times as  you  rest  on  your  Gun,  Keep  for  ever 
my  name  a  secret"  I  begged  to  Kiss  her  hand. 
She  held  it  out  freely  —  We  parted  probably 
for  ever  — 

it  is  well  that  I  should  say  that  She  had 
heard  of  me  in  a  circle  a  few  days  after  I  had 
taken  the  B.C.  Likeness  and  of  my  col- 
lection of  Birds  that  she  then  understood,  I 
was  from  France  purposely  sent  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris,  but  soon  was  assured  of  the 
contrary  by  my  way  of  living;  and  that  she 
askd  me  to  try  my  veracity — that  she  em- 
ployed a  servant  to  watch  my  ways  and  that 
for  several  Nights  this  servant  had  remained 
very  late  to  see  if  I  absented  from  the  Boat 
and  that  in  fact  She  Knew  every  step  I  had 
taken  since  the  day  She  had  resolved  on  em- 
ploying me.  she  ask  Me  if  I  had  not  seen  a 
Mulatto  Man  standing  near  the  Gates  of 
Madame  A  x  dry.  two  days  Successively;  this 
I  recollected  but  never  supposed  that  any  one 
watchd  my  Steps  —  She  praised  the  few 
draw  ings  of  Birds  I  shewed  her  the  first  day 
and  assured  me  that  She  had  no  doubt  I 
would  be  well  recompensed  for  Such  a  Col- 
lection— • 

She  never  askd  me  to  go  see  her  when  we 
parted,  I  have  tried  several  times  in  vain,  the 
Servants  allways  saying  Madame  is  absent. 
I  have  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Drawing 
since  to  Judge  of  it  as  I  allways  can  do  best 
after  some  time. 

here  My  Journal  takes  to  another  subject 
and  I  Leave  to  thee  to  conclude  what  thou 
may  of  this  extraordinary  femelle  ■ — 

Since,  1  have  wished  often  I  could  have 
Shown  that  Drawing  to  Mr.  Vanderlyn — 

The  Lady  was  Kind,  the  Gun  is  good  and 
here  is  the  Inscriptions  on  it —  Ne  refuse  pas 
ce  don  d'une  amie  qui  t'est  reconnaissante 
puisse  t'il  t'egaler  en  bonte  —  and  under  the 
Raining  Rod  —  Property  of  Laforest  Audu- 
bon February  22,  1821.  —  her  name  J  en- 
graved on  it  where  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
ever  be  found — " 

Although  "Laforest  Audubon,"  as  in  his 
early  years  and  later  only  sporadically  Audu- 
bon called  himself,  does  not  mention  this  in- 
cident in  his  published  Journals,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  under  date  of  Sunday, 
March  11  (p.  131,  of  Coming's  edition  of  the 
Journals),  he  comments:  "Walked  out  this 
Morning  with  Joseph  to  try  my  Souvenir  Gun 
and  found  it  an  excellent  One.  .  .  ." 

As  Audubon  concludes  his  narrative,  he 
leaves  the  reader  of  today  wondering  where 


the  painting  is  and  who  the  mysterious  lady 
was.  Only  the  gun  itself,  if  still  in  existence, 
holds  hidden  somewhere  on  its  perhaps  rusted 
frame  the  unrevealed  identity  of  this,  indeed, 
"extraordinary  femelle." 

TITLE  PAGES 

Title  pages  for  Volume  60  of  The  Collec- 
tor, covering  the  issues  from  January  1947 
through  December  1947,  are  now  available. 
As  only  a  limited  number  have  been  printed, 
those  desiring  them  should  write  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
No  index  to  The  Collector  has  ever  been 
issued. 


FOR  SALE 
All  letters  and  documents  listed  below  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  originals  as  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  writers.    They  constitute  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  large  stock.    If  the  name 
or  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested  does 
not  appear  here,  please  write  or  telephone  us, 
for  it  may  well  be  included  among  the  over 
50,000  items  in  our  files.    We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  details  and  quotations. 
Description:    A — Autograph;  L  —  Letter;  S — 
Signed;  Ms — Manuscript;  D  —  Document; 
N — Note;  Q — Quotation. 
Size:  fol. — folio,  roughly  12  ins.  x  16  ins.;  4to — 
quarto,  roughly  8  ins.  x  12  ins.;  8vo — octavo, 
roughly  6  ins.  x  8  ins.;  16mo — sextodecimo, 
roughly  4  ins.  x  6  ins.;  obi. — oblong  (varies); 
p. — page   (one  side  of  sheet);  pp.  —  pages; 
n.y. — no  year;  n.d. — no  date. 
A.L.S. — Autograph  Letter  Signed — is  a  letter 
both  handwritten  and  signed  by  the  individ- 
ual; A.L.  is  a  letter  written  by  the  person 
mentioned  but  not  signed;  L.S.  is  a  printed 
letter  or  one  written  by  a  clerk,  but  signed 
by  the  individual  in  question. 

For  orders  of  $1  or  less,  postage  will  be  charged. 


M  384  VAUDREUIL,  Comte  de.  Jean  Louis 
de  Rigaud.  (1762-1816).  Served  in  American 
revolution  under  Rochambeau  and  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Chevallier  Chastellux.  A.L.S.,  lp. 
4to,  Sept.  20,  1784.  To  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  dis- 
tinguished in  Canadian  history.  "J'ai  recu  .  .  . 
le  memoire  que  vous  m'avez  fait  l'honneur  de 
m'adresser,  et  je  viens  de  la  faire  passer  a  M. 
le  Controlleur  general  a  qui  je  l'ai  recommande 
tres  vivement  .  .  .  quand  a  l'autre  objet  de  votre 
lettre  .  .  .  nous  suffisons  seuls  a  nos  affaires  .  .  . 
vous  me  ferez  un  vrai  plaisir  de  ne  vous  en 
ocupper  en  aucune  maniere."  $15.00 

M  384a  VERNON,  Edward  (1684-1757).  Eng- 
lish admiral.  Nicknamed  "Old  Grog"  because 
he  wore  a  grogram  cloak  in  foul  weather.  First 
to  issue  rum  diluted  with  water  ("grog")  to 
sailors.  Cashiered  for  pamphlets  attacking  ad- 
miralty. D.S.,  lp.  fol.,  Downes,  Oct.  12,  1745. 
Inlaid.    Warrant   assigning  David   Coulton  to 
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Albany.  Fine  letter,  written  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  about  a  month  after  Amherst 
had  captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
and  when  he  was  busy  constructing  a  strong 
fort  at  the  latter  place.  ".  .  .  The  Desertion 
from  Captain  Smiths  Company  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one  indeed,  the  Captain  has  done  very 
right  to  go  and  try  to  fetch  them  back,  they 
should  make  examples  of  Deserters  immediate- 
ly on  their  return  to  their  Provinces  which 
would  put  a  Stop  to  such  shamefull  behaviour. 
I  approve  entirely  of  the  Shed  at  Saratoga  and 
the  Floor  at  the  Store  House  at  Fort  Miller. 
...  I  have 'no  news  as  yet  from  Mr  Wolfe," 
etc.  Gen.  James  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  his  campaign  against  Quebec,  where 
he  died  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  on  Sept.  13. 

$50.00 

M  470  AMHERST.  A.L.S.,  3d  person  ("Lord 
Amherst  presents  .  .  ."),  lp.  4to;  St.  James's 
Square,  May  29,  1789.  To  Sir  George  Yonge, 
Secretary  of  War.  Concerning  the  appointment 
of  William  Fraser,  recommended  by  Amherst, 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  60th  Regiment.  Written 
in  England,  during  Amherst's  later  life.  $20.00 

M  471  AMHERST.  D.S.,  lp.  fol.,  Office  of 
Ordnance,  Jan.  28,  1777.  Order  directing  that 
600  cartridges  and  20  knives  "be  forthwith  is- 
sued out  of  His  Majesty's  Stores  at  the  Royal 
Laboratory  at  Woolwich  .  .  .  and  sent  to  Sene- 
gal," etc.  Signed  also  by  Charles  Cocks,  Lord 
Somers;  and  by  Benjamin  Langlois.  Biograph- 
ical clippings  have  been  pasted  down  opposite 
the  first  two  signatures.  $15.00 

M  472  ANNE  of  Denmark  (1574-1619)  and 
JAMES  I  (1566-1625).  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  Parents  of  Charles  I.  James  (known 
also  as  James  VI  of  Scotland)  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  D.S.  ("Anna  R"  and 
"James  R"),  lp.  fol.,  vellum,  in  Latin,  Halierud- 
house  (Holyrood  House),  Apr.  1,  1603.  Stained. 
Grant  of  land  to  James  Ogilvie,  beginning 
"Anna  dei  gratia  Anglie  Scotia  francie  et  hy- 
bernie  regina  donna  de  dunfermliny,"  etc.  James 
had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  a  week 
earlier.  Mar.  24,  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  he  and  Anne  were  still  at  their 
palace  in  Edinburgh.    Extremely  rare.  $75.00 

M  473  ANTHONY,  Susan  B.  (1820-1906). 
American  woman-suffrage  advocate.  A.D.S., 
16mo  care 


predating  still  faster,"  etc.  Arnold  was  at  this 
time  commander  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Margaret  Shippen,  whom  he  married  in 
April  1779.  In  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  in 
fact,  he  comments  that  some  of  military  and 
civil  officials  "were  offended  with  my  paying  a 
polite  attention  to  the  Ladies  of  this  City,  with- 
out first  discovering  if  they  were  whigs  at  Bot- 
tom." $200.00 

M  475  ARNOLD.  A.L.S.,  lp.  4to,  New 
Haven,  Dec.  6,  1763.  To  Dr.  William  Jepson, 
at  Hartford.  Written  during  Arnold's  early 
days  when  he  was  a  druggist  and  bookseller  in 
New  Haven.  He  asks  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill.  "I  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  Col- 
lecting a  Little  hard  money,  which  I  very  much 
want,  so  that  Necessaty  obliges  me  to  ask  you 
for  the  Money,  on  Acct  of  Oil  I  sent  you  £10- 
12,"  etc.  Fine,  with  address  sheet  and  wax  seal 
bearing  his  monogram.  $85.00 

M  476  ARNOLD.  A.D.S.,  name  in  body,  lp. 
8vo,  1773.  Itemized  bill:  "Dr.  Mr.  Silass  Marsh 
to  Benedict  Arnold."  The  items  include  "2 
Roles  Pomatum  .  .  .  2.0,"  "Johnsons  Dictionary 
2  Vols  ...[£]  1.0,"  etc.  The  total  amounts  to 
£10.0.9  "Lawfull  Money."  From  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  collection.  $35.00 

M  477  ARNOLD,  Sir  Edwin  (1832-1904). 
English  poet  and  journalist.  Author  of  "The 
Light  of  Asia,"  etc.  A.L.S.,  4pp.  8vo,  Hotel 
Berlin  (Moscow,  Russia),  May  27,  1896.  To 
"My  dear  Julian."  Fine  letter  describing  his 
experiences  in  Moscow  during  the  coronation 
of  Nicholas  II,  the  last  of  the  Czars.  "...  I 
held  yesterday  the  very  best  place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Coronation — saw  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  robed  and  anointed  from  close  by  .  .  . 
The  Spectacle  was  supremely  fine  .  .  .  The 
Duchess  [of  Connaught]  (whom  I  saw  yester- 
day kiss  the  Tsar  in  his  crown  &  mantle)  has 
taken  two  copies  each  of  my  'Light  of  Asia'  & 
'Light  of  the  World'  to  give  with  her  own  hands 
to  the  Tsar  &  Tsaritsa  which  will  get  me  the 
order  of  St.  Anne,"  etc.  $10.00 

M  478  ARNOLD.  A.Ms.S.,  lp.  4to,  July  17, 
1887.  Five  lines  from  his  "Light  of  Asia,"  be- 
ginning 

"   oftentimes, 

Sore  have   I  panted,  at  the  sun's  decline, 
To  pass  with  him  into  the  Crimson  West,"  etc. 

$10.00 

M  479  ARTHUR,  Chester  A.  (1830-1886). 
Twenty-first  President  of  U.  S.  A.L.S.,  lp.  8vo, 
Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Nov.  29,  1882. 
To  Sen.  Henry  B.  Anthony  at  Providence.  Cor- 
dial note  written  as  President,  thanking  him  for 
"the  'stalwart  Narragansett  bird'."  He  adds:  "If 
it  is  as  big  as  the  one  you  sent  last  year,  it  will 
serve  us  until  we  eat  our  Christmas  goose." 
Anthony,  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  Senate," 
had  represented  his  native  Rhode  Island  in 
Washington  since  1859.  Arthur  is  rare  in  A.L.S. 
and  especially  rare  as  President.  $200.00 

M  480  ARTHUR.  A.L.S.,  3pp.  8vo,  New 
York,  Feb.  11,  1865.  To  Col.  S.  W.  Burt.  Apolo- 
gizing for  not  being  at  home  when  Burt  called, 
and  explaining  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called 
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away  because  an  injunction  had  been  served  on 
one  of  his  clients.  Arthur  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  active  law  practice  in  partnership  with 
Henry  G.  Gardner  at  82  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  Fine  letter.  $40.00 

M  481  ARTHUR.  L.S.,  lp.  8vo,  Republican 
State  Committee,  New  York,  Oct.  1,  1880.  To 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  "Will  you  preside  at  the 
Meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute  arranged  for 
next  Wednesday  evening  next  at  which  Judge 
Pierrcpont  will  speak,"  etc.  Written  during  the 
presidential  campaign,  about  a  month  before  he 
and  Garfield  were  elected.  $20.00 

M  482  ARTHUR.  D.S.,  lp.  fol.,  Custom 
House,  New  York,  May  1875.  Receipt  for 
money  distributed  in  connection  with  a  seizure 
of  paintings  and  frames.  Signed  by  Arthur  as 
Collector,  and  by  George  H.  Sharpe  as  Sur- 
veyor, A.  H.  Laflin  as  Naval  Officer,  and  Alex- 
ander Graham  as  Seizing  Officer.  $7.50 

M  483  AUDUBON,  John  James  (1785-1851). 
Noted  artist  and  ornithologist.  A.L.S.,  3pp.  4to, 
Edinburgh,  Mar.  24,  1827.  Small  piece  torn  out 
by  seal,  but  no  words  missing.  To  his  beloved 
wife,  Lucy,  in  St.  Francisville,  La.  Magnificent 
letter  about  his  work,  the  people  he  is  meeting, 
etc.  "...  I  now  send  thee  a  Copy  of  the  1st 
number  of  the  Birds  of  America  and  some 
Prospectus,  I  send  a  Copy  to  the  President  and 
One  to  H.  Clay.  I  wish  thee  to  see  if  the  Li- 
brary of  New  Orleans  and  the  College  Library 
there  also  would  Subscribe.  ...  I  am  anxious 
to  establish  myself  here  or  at  London  as  an 
artist  under  the  Patronage  of  Some  great  Nabob 
...  My  Prospectus  will  Shew  thee  the  diferent 
Societies  of  which  I  am  now  a  Fellow  or  a 
Member.  I  do  not  lose  the  hope  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  England  shortly  after  I 
have  formed  the  personal  acquaintances  of  Mr 
Peel,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr  Gallatin  and 
others,"  etc.  In  1826  Audubon  had  gone  to 
Europe  to  seek  an  engraver  and  a  publisher  for 
his  drawings.  He  was  practically  lionized  in 
Edinburgh  and,  although  he  was  received  not 
quite  so  enthusiastically  in  London,  King 
George  IV  finally  subscribed  to  his  books  and 
thus  set  the  fashion  in  his  favor.  His  famous 
"Birds  of  America,"  in  elephant  folio  size,  began 
to  appear  in  1827,  in  parts,  each  containing  five 
plates.  It  was  subsequently  issued  in  volumes, 
the  last  appearing  in  1839.  '  $100.00 

M  484  AUDUBON.  A.L.S.,  lp.  4to,  Man- 
chester, Apr.  30,  1830.  To  his  wife,  at  Liver- 
pool. Affectionate  letter,  giving  her  news  about 
himself  and  friends.  "...  I  send  thee  12  pairs 
of  Stockings  with  hopes  that  they  will  suit  thy 
dear  ancles  .  .  .  also  a  cast  of  thy  Husband  s 
face  with  his  best  wishes  for  thee— I  exhibit 
my  Drawings  tomorrow  morning  ...  at  Jack- 
son's Rooms  from  10  until  12  o'clock  and  will 
be  on  my  road  to  Smoaky  London  by  4  or  5 
ctc  $50.00 

M  485  AUDUBON.  A.Ms.,  not  signed,  lp. 
fol.,  n.d.  Description  of  the  Red-bellied  Squir- 
rel, the  text  written  by  Audubon  to  accompany 
Plate  38  of  his  "Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 
North  America."  The  account  includes  the 
Latin  name  of  the  species,  a  discussion  of  its 
form,  color,  and  habitat,  a  list  of  dimensions, 


etc.  While  working  on  the  publication  of  a 
smaller  edition  of  his  "Birds"  in  1840-44,  Audu- 
bon had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  the 
"Quadrupeds"  in  collaboration  with  the  Rev. 
John  Bachman.  Many  of  the  drawings  for  this 
work  were  done  by  the  artist's  sons,  Victor 
Gifford  and  John  Woodhouse  Audubon.  The 
colored  plates  were  published  in  two  volumes, 
in  1842-45,  and  the  text  in  three  volumes,  in 
1846-54.  $75.00 

M  485a  AUTOGRAPHS:  A  KEY  to  Collect- 
ing. By  Mary  A.  Benjamin.  Octavo  volume, 
305pp.,  with  35  illustrative  plates,  published  by 
R.  R.  Bowker  &  Co.,  1946.  The  chapters  in- 
clude: A  Historical  Summary;  The  A.B.C.'s  of 
Terminology;  Evaluation;  What  to  Collect; 
Where  to  Buy;  The  Forger  and  His  Work; 
Facsimiles,  Reproductions  and  Manuscript 
Copies;  Detection;  The  Hidden  Signature;  The 
Strange  Case  of  Button  Gwinnett;  Confused 
Identities;  The  Importance  of  the  Collector; 
Care  and  Preservation;  How  to  Arrange.  Au- 
tographed by  the  author  if  so  desired.  $6.00 

M  486  BACON,  Sir  Nicholas  (1509-1579). 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Father  of 
Francis  Bacon.  L.S.,  lp.  fol.,  St.  James,  May  9, 
1572.  Regarding  certain  strangers  who  came 
into  the  realm  for  religious  and  other  reasons. 
Signed  also  by  six  others  famous  in  Elizabethan 
history:  Edward  Fiennes  de  Clinton,  first  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  Lord  High  Admiral;  Sir  Thomas 
Radcliffc,  third  Earl  of  Sussex;  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite; 
Lord  William  Howard,  first  Baron  Howard  of 
Effingham  and  Lord  Privy  Seal;  William  Cecil, 
Baron  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  chief 
minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  and  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Household. 
Very  fine.  $50.00 

M  487  BAINBRIDGE,  William  (1774-1833). 
Famous  Commodore  of  U.  S.  Navy.  A  prisoner 
of  the  Tripolitans,  during  the  Barbary  Wars. 
A.L.S.,  lp.  4to,  Boston,  Nov.  4,  1816.  To  Judge 
(Joseph)  Story,  at  Salem.  "You  will  oblige  me, 
by  enclosing  and  forwarding  to  me  by  the  Salem 
Stage  the  Letters  from  the  Secretarys  of  State 
&  Navy,  and  between  Mr  [Alexander  James] 
Dallas  &  myself;  which  I  handed  to  you  ...  I 
pray  you  to  give  my  favorite  little  Miss  a  kiss 
from  the  old  Commodore,"  etc.  $7.50 
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We  take  pride  in  presenting  this  special 
edition  of  Audubon  prints  published  by 
the  History  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  to 
commemorate  the  Centennial  of  the  death 
of  this  great  American,  and  sold  exclusively 
by  us.  Twelve  of  Audubon's  most  famous 
subjects  have  been  faithfully  reproduced 
from  the  original  Elephant  Folio  edition 
in  the  possession  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City. 
They  are  hand-colored  copper-plate  etch- 
ings. The  paper  is  the  finest  imported 
Italian  Murillo.  Size  22  inches  by  28  inches. 
Price  $15  each.  Please  order  by  checking 
on  the  back  page  opposite  the  subjects 
desired,  and  include  with  your  remittance 
75  cents  for  postage  and  insurance. 
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Order  Form  for  Your  Convenience 

NADA  KRAMAR 
1416  F  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Please  send  me    of  the  prints 

checked  below. 

Wild  Turkey    □ 

Mallard  Ducks    □ 

Ruffed  Grouse    □ 

Cardinal  Grosbeak    □ 

American  Flamingo    □ 

White  Egret    □ 

Blue  Jay    □ 

Carolina  Parrot    □ 

Cedar  Bird    □ 

Passenger  Pigeons   □ 

Ivory-Billed  Woodpecker    □ 

Long-Billed  Curlew    □ 


□  Check  for    enclosed 

□  C.  0.  D. 

□  Charge  to  my  account 


Name   

Street   ,  

City   

Zone   

State 
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CENTENNIAL  EDITION  OF  AUDUBON  PRINTS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  HISTORY  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 
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THE     SCRIBNER    RARE    BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS    A    REMARKABLE    COLLECTION    OF    AUDUBON    BIRD    PLATES,   FIRST  FOLIO  ISSUE 

Nearly  all  have  been  rebacked  with  muslin  by  the  former  owner    and  except  for  a 
few  plates  which  have  slight  marginal  repairs  the  condition  is  very  good.  As 
there    are  no  duplicates  it  is  suggested  that  a  first,  second  and  third  choice 
be  indicated  in  ordering. 


Plate 

No. 

Price 

2 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

$45. 

3 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

17.50 

4 

Purple  Finch 

27.50 

5 

Bonaparte 1 s  Flycatcher 

20. 

13 

Snow  Bird 

15. 

19 

Louisiana  Water  Thrush 

17.50 

23 

Yellow-breasted  Warbler 

25. 

25 

Song  Sparrow 

27.50 

27 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

45. 

28 

Solitary  Vireo 

15. 

35 

Children's  Warbler 

17.50 

40 

American  Redstart 

30. 

45 

Traill's  Flycatcher 

17.50 

46 

Barred  Owl 

40. 

50 

Black  and  Yellow  Warbler 

15. 

52 

Chuck-Will's  Widow 

30. 

54 

Bobolink 

25. 

55 

Cuvier's  Wren 

20. 

62 

Passenger  Pigeon 

90. 

63 

White-eyed  Flycatcher 

17.50 

66 

Ivory-billed  Woodpecker 

60. 

Plate  No 


—2 

Price 


68  Cliff  Swallow  $12. 

70  Hens low's  Bunting  17.50 

72  Swallow- tailed  Hawk  20. 

75  Le  Petit  Caporal  30. 

77  Belted  Kingfisher  60. 

78  Great  Carolina  Wren  15. 
80  Prairie  Titlark  18. 
82  Whip-Poor-Will  50. 

84  Blue-grey  Flycatcher  15. 

85  Yellow-throated  Warbler  12. 
88  Autumnal  Warbler  15. 

90  Black  and  White  Creeper  15. 

91  Broad-winged  Hawk  45. 

94  Bay-winged  Bunting  20. 

95  Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler  20. 
98  White-bellied  Swallow  15. 
100  Marsh  Wren  10. 

103  Canada  Warbler  27.50 

104  Chipping  Sparrow  20. 
106  Black  Vulture  7.50 

108  Fox-coloured  Sparrow  25. 

109  Savannah    Finch  15. 

114  White-crowned  Sparrow  20. 

115  Wood  Pewee  15. 

116  Ferruginous  Thrush  30. 

117  Mississippi  Kite  35. 
119  Yellow- throated  Vireo  17.50 
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Plate  Ho.  Price 

126  White-headed  Eagle  $80. 

130  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  35. 

131  American  Robin  125. 
irS2  Three-toed    Woodpecker  37.50 

133  Black-poll  Warbler  25. 

134  Hemlock  Warbler  25. 

142  American  Sparrow  Hawk  45. 

143  Golden-crowned  Thrush  20. 

144  Small  Green-crested  Flycatcher  17.50 

147  Night  Hawk  40. 

148  Pine  Swamp  Warbler  17.50 

149  Sharp-tailed  Finch  17.50 

150  Red-eyed  Vireo  20. 

151  Turkey  Buzzard  22.50 

153  Yellow- rump  Warbler  17.50 

154  Tennessee  Warbler  20. 

155  Black- throated  Blue  Warbler  17.50 

159  Cardinal  Grosbeak  100. 

160  Chickadee  22.50 

161  Brazilian  Eagle  20. 

162  Zenaida  Dove  60. 
166  Rough-legged  Falcon  17.50 
170  Pipiry  Flycatcher  40. 

172  Blue-headed  Pigeon  45. 

173  Barn  Swallow  45. 
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Plate  No.  Price 

174  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  $25. 

175  Nuttall's  Lesser  Marsh  Wren  15. 
178  Orange-crowned  Warbler  17.50 

183  Golden-crested  Wren  20. 

184  Mango  Humming  Bird  45. 

185  Bachmann's  Warbler  25. 
188  Tree  Sparrow  17.50 

190  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  30. 

191  Willow    Grouse  120. 
194  Canadian  Titmouse  7.50 

197  American  Crossbill  30. 

198  Swainson's  Warbler  22.50 

199  Little  Owl  35. 

201  Canada  Goose  40. 

202  Red-throated  Diver  40. 

203  Fresh  Water  Marsh  Hen  27.50 

204  Salt  Water  Marsh  Hen  30. 

205  Virginia  Rail  15. 

207  Booby  Gannet  27.50 

208  Esquimaux    Curlew  15. 

209  Wilson's  Plover  20. 

211  Great  Blue  Horon  120. 

212  Common  Gull  15. 
217  Louisiana  Heron  95. 

219  Black  Guillemot  15. 

220  Piping  Plover  25. 


Plate 

No. 

Price 

223 

American  Oyster  Catcher 

$12. 

224 

Kittiwake  Gull 

20. 

226 

Whooping  Crane 

70. 

229 

Scaup  Duck 

60. 

230 

Ruddy  Plover 

12. 

232 

Hooded  Merganser 

45. 

233 

Sora  Rail 

25. 

234 

Ring-necked  Duck 

50. 

235 

Sooty  Tern 

20. 

238 

Great  Marbled  Godwit 

30. 

239 

American  Coot 

30. 

244 

Common  Gallinule 

30. 

245 

Large-billed  Guillemot 

20. 

246 

Eider  Duck 

125. 

247 

Velvet  Duck 

30. 

248 

American  Pied-bill  Dobchick 

30. 

251 

Brown  Pelican 

70. 

252 

Florida  Cormorant  [View  of  Florida  Keys] 

40. 

254 

Wilson's  Phalarope 

25. 

257 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

22.50 

259 

Horned  Grebe 

20. 

261 

Whooping  Crane  [View  of  Florida] 

85. 

263 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

15. 

264 

Fulmar's  Petrel 

20. 

265 

Buff -breasted  Sandpiper 

15. 

266 

Common  Cormorant 

30. 
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Plate  Np.  Price 

267  Arctic    Yager  $30. 

268  American  Woodcock  85. 

270  Wilson's  Petrel  25. 

271  Frigate  Pelican  22.50 

273  Cayenne  Tern  15. 

274  Semi palmate d  Snipe  17.50 

275  Noddy  Tern  17.50 
277  Hutchin's  Barnacle  Goose  25. 
279  Sandwich  Tern  25 
282  White-winged  Silvery  Gull  20. 

285  Forked- tail  Gull  20. 

286  White-fronted  Goose  110. 

287  Ivory  Gull  25. 
289  Solitary  Sandpiper  45. 
291  Herring  Gull  [View  of  St.  Augustine]  70. 

293  Large-billed  Puffin  15. 

294  Pectoral  Sandpiper  15. 

297  Harlequin  Duck  40. 

298  Red-necked  Grebe  30. 
303  Bart  rani  Sandpiper  27.50 
306  Loon  55. 
308  Snipe  25. 
310  Spotted  Sandpiper  [View  of  Bayou]  30. 

315  Red-breasted  Sandpiper  25. 

316  Black-bellied  Darter  30. 
318  American  Avocet  35. 
323  Shearwater  45. 
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325  Buffet-headed  Duck  45. 

328  Long-legged  Avocet  17.50 

329  Yellow-breasted  Rail  25. 

331  Goosander  [View  of  Cohoes  Falls, N.Y.]  85. 

332  Pied  Duck  60. 

333  Green  Eeron  50. 

335  Red-breasted  Snipe  25. 

336  Yellow- crowned  heron  110. 

337  American  Bittern  50. 

339  Little  Auk  -  25. 

340  Least  Stormy  Petrel  17.50 

342  Golden-eyed  Duck  80. 

343  Ruddy  Duck  60. 

344  Long-legged  Sandpiper  25. 

348  Gadwall  Duck  35. 

349  Least  "Water-hen  25. 

352  Black-winged  Hawk  17.50 

353  Chestnut-backed  Titmouse,  etc.  22.50 

357  American  Magpie  60. 

358  Pine  Grosbeak  25. 

359  Arkansas  Flycatcher  20. 

360  Winter  Wren  20. 
363  Bohemian  Chatterer  22.50 
365  Lapland  Long-Spur  17.50 
367  Band- tailed  Pigeon  55. 

370  American  Water  Ouzel  20. 

371  Sage  Grouse  95. 


Plate  ^o. 

Price 

373 

Evening  Grosbeak 

|25. 

375 

Lesser  Redpoll 

17.50 

376 

Trumpeter  Swan 

120. 

377 

Scolopaceus  Courlan 

25. 

380 

Tengmalm' s  Owl 

15. 

383 

Long-eared  Owl 

25. 

384 

Black-throated  Bunting 

17.50 

385 

Bank  Swallow 

20. 

386 

White  Heron 

85. 

387 

Glossy  Ibis 

45. 

389 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 

25. 

391 

Brant  Goose 

70. 

395 

Audubon's  Hermit  Warbler 

25. 

399 

Black-throated  Warbler 

12. 

402 

Black- throated  Guillemot 

25. 

403 

Golden-eyed  Duck 

30, 

404 

Eared  Grebe 

17.50 

405 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

15. 

408 

American  Scoter  Duck 

40. 

414 

Cape  May  Warbler 

15. 

415 

Brown  Creeper 

20. 

416 

Woodpeckers 

45. 

418 

American  Ptarmigan 

40. 

AT  Q 

jji  ucie  lawny  liirusn 

±  1  .  ou 

421 

Brown  Pelican 

55. 

423 

Thick-legged  Partridge 

60. 
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425  Columbian  Humming-Bird  45. 

426  Californian  Vulture  45. 

427  Oyster-catchers  20. 

429  Western  Duck  35. 

430  Slender-billed  Guillemot  25. 
432  Owls  25. 
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